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PREFACE 


T_T  AVING,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so, 
*  tried  to  sketch  from  Nature,  and  to  help 
others  as  well,  and  having  spoilt  much  paper 
and  wasted  quantities  of  colour  in  the  process, 
I  have  wondered  (egotistically  perhaps)  whether 
the  conclusions  I  arrived  at  would  be  of  any 
use  to  others.  A  teacher  is  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  some 
problem  arising  out  of  the  endeavour  to  interpret 
Nature.  Consequently  he  is  more  alive  to  the 
multifarious  difficulties  connected  therewith  than 
is  the  artist  who  has  only  his  own  to  contend 
with.  The  teacher  must  return  again  and 
again  to  the  beginning  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  troubles  of  his  students,  and  for  this  reason 
perhaps  he  is  more  sure  of  his  ground,  more 
dogmatic  it  may  be,  than  another  who  has 
never  taught.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  sketch,  picture,  or  any  work  which 
would  claim  to  be  regarded  as  art,  must  be 
based  upon  design.  Every  part  must  be 
related  to  every  other  part,  and  so  composed  as 
to  produce  one  homogeneous  whole.  Nature 
can  hardly  be  imitated,  she  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  interpreter,  and 
upon  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the  clarity  of 
his  vision,  and  his  mental  and  emotional  equip¬ 
ment  depends  the  quality  of  his  work.  A  fine 
personality  strengthened  with  a  well  stored 
mind  is  calculated  to  produce  great  art.  A  mean 
personality  or  an  empty  mind  can  only  achieve 
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mean,  vapid  stuff.  If  we  learn  to  love  Nature 
we  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  her.  Approach 
her  with  a  conceit  born  of  ignorance  and  this 
enviable  lot  can  never  be  ours.  If  within  us  is 
a  love  of  beauty  and  a  desire  for  harmony,  we 
shall  find  that  Nature  provides  us  with  a 
wealth  of  material  wherewith  to  express  our 
love  and  desire.  But  let  us  remember  that 
beauty  lies  within  ourselves,  we  must  possess  it, 
or  for  us  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  In  Nature  all 
is  beautiful,  all  is  useful,  but  it  is  only  the  poet 
who  sees  the  beauty  and  the  use. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my 
publishers  (Mr.  A.  W.  Haggis  in  particular)  for 
the  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  book,  and  for  obtaining  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  better  men  than  myself  to  illustrate 
the  final  chapter. 

Also  the  editor  and  proprietors  of  the 
Doncaster  Gazette  for  permitting  me  to  use  the 
drawings  which  first  appeared  in  that  periodical 
(Figs.  49  to  55).  Finally  I  would  thank  my 
students,  because  in  bringing  me  their  difficulties 
they  have  helped  me  to  realise  and  to  find 
expression  for  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
remained  either  nebulous  or  unappreciated.  I 
can  only  hope  that  this  effort  of  mine  will  be 
of  use  to  many  other  students  who  desire  to 
sketch  from  Nature. 

F.  J.  GLASS. 

Doncaster, 

September,  ig26. 
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SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE 

Chapter  I 


CHOICE  OF  SUBJECT  AND  PLANNING 
OF  SKETCH 

You  sit  down  to  your  task  and  are  happy.  From 
the  moment  that  you  take  up  the  pencil,  and  look 
Nature  in  the  face,  you  are  at  peace  with  your 
own  heart.” — Hazlitt. 


^pHERE  are  very  few  occupations  which,  for 
enjoyment  can  vie  with  sketching  from 
Nature.  It  leads  you  out  into  the  open  country, 
where  you  wander  on  happily  absorbed  in  your 
search  for  a  subject.  Something  there  is 
perhaps  of  disappointment  as  well,  for  time  and 
again  you  will  find  subjects  which  inspire  you, 
almost  enough  to  try  your  hand  upon  them, 
but  not  quite.  There  is  something  in  the 
scene  as  it  stands  which  seems  not  quite  right, 
there  is  perhaps  a  feature  which  jars,  which 
mars  the  oneness,  the  homogeneity,  as  it  were, 
of  the  picture.  Rarely,  in  fact,  do  we  find  a 
subject  which  is  just  right  :  which  can  be 
placed  on  the  paper  without  a  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  or  alteration.  When  we  have  been  searching 
for  subjects  for  some  time  we  begin  to  appreciate 
Whistler’s  dictum,  “  Nature  is  nearly  always 
wrong.”  It  seems  at  first  sight,  this  statement 
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of  his,  to  border  perilously  upon  conceit,  but 
after  a  little  experience  we  begin  to  understand, 
and  perhaps  to  sympathise.  For  rarely  do  we 
find  pictures  “  ready  made  ”  for  us.  Generally 
some  alteration  is  necessary,  some  feature  will 
require  a  little  emphasis,  while  another  will 
need  quieting,  subordinating  to  the  general 
scheme  as  it  were.  You  may  indeed  consider 
yourself  fortunate  if  you  come  across  a  com¬ 
position  in  Nature,  which,  with  no  alteration, 
can  be  transferred  to  paper  or  canvas.  The 
trouble  is,  with  the  beginner,  that  he,  or  she, 
rarely  knows  what  to  choose,  for  though  a  wide 
panoramic  sweep  of  country  may  appear  very 
charming  when  viewed  from  some  hill-top,  it 
will  be  found  to  lack  all  pictorial  quality  when 
transferred  to  paper.  The  vastness,  the  breadth 
and  space  that  made  so  strong  an  appeal  in  the 
actual  landscape  is  lost,  dwarfed  and  stunted 
by  the  scale  of  our  work.  We  must  not  forget 
that  all  we  can  see  from  that  hill-top  is  hardly 
to  be  transferred  to  paper.  We  must  choose  a 
portion  only,  we  must  take  as  it  were  a  phrase 
or  a  sentence  or  two,  from  their  context  :  let 
us  see  then  that  they  convey  an  idea,  are  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves  as  it  were,  instead  of  leaving 
the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  something  lacking. 
A  wood  or  a  group  of  trees  again  may  seem  a 
most  suitable  subject  as  we  ramble  amongst 
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them,  with  a  vague  picture  in  our  minds  com¬ 
pounded  of  all  we  have  seen  in  our  ramble  : 
but  when  we  essay  it  we  find  it  looks  fussy, 
restless  and  muddled,  and  we  know  at  once 
that  something  is  wrong. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dogmatise  about, 
this  quality  which  we  may  call  the  “picturesque,” 
but  there  have  been  evolved  out  of  all  the 
work  that  artists  have  done,  a  few  rules  which 
may  help  perhaps  towards  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject.  These  are  no  laws  of 
the  “  Medes  and  Persians,”  no  definite  formulae 
whereon  we  can  build  a  picture,  but  just  a  few 
tentative  rules  which  are  rather  what  not  to 
do,  than  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  A 
sketch  as  here  understood  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  a  study.  A  study  we  assume  to 
be  a  drawing,  or  colour  rendering,  of  a  tree, 
building,  foreground,  sky,  or  other  portion  of  a 
scene  executed  with  a  view  to  learning  something 
of  its  construction,  its  tone  or  colour  quality. 
In  other  words  it  is  a  portion  rather  than  a 
whole.  It  is  intended  for  future  use  :  to  be 
combined  with  other  studies,  incorporated  into 
a  picture  :  but  in  itself  it  is  never  more  than  a 
study.  By  a  sketch  we  understand  the  work 
done  out  of  doors  when  face  to  face  with  Nature, 
which  sketch  though  slight,  is  yet  complete 
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Picture 


in  itself.  Lacking  in  finish  it  may  be,  for  the 
most  charming  effects  in  Nature  are  often  the 
most  transient  ones,  but  there  must  yet  be  a 
sense  of  completeness,  a  clear  definite  statement 
as  it  were,  not  in  the  least  ambiguous,  or  it  fails 
of  its  purpose. 

Let  us  take  this  as  being  the  difference 
between  the  sketch  and  the  study.  A  sketch  is 
a  complete  whole,  however  slightly  it  may  be 
suggested,  while  a  study  is  a  portion,  unrelated, 
incomplete.  Wherein  lies  the  completeness  of 
the  sketch  ?  What  makes  it  more  satisfying 
than  the  study  ?  Into  this  we  will  make  a  few 
enquiries,  and  it  may  help  us  in  our  choice  of 
subject,  and  also  in  our  handling  of  the  subject. 

A  picture  might  be  called  a  finished  sketch, 
for  the  same  laws  apply  to  both,  but  as  generally 
understood  the  word  picture  is  applied  to  the 
carefully  thought  out  work  of  the  studio,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  sketch  is  often  the 
preparation. 

Our  subject  is  sketching,  and  so  we  will 
confine  our  attention  thereto,  though  the  laws 
of  picture  making  apply  equally  to  both, 
sketches  and  pictures.  First  let  us  be  quite 
clear  upon  this  point,  that  a  sketch  is  rather 
more  than  a  mere  transcript  from  Nature.  If 
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it  is  to  contain  any  interest  at  all  apart  from  the 
topographical  or  photographic  it  must  contain 
something  of  the  personality  of  the  artist.  It 
must  be  his  rendering  of  the  scene,  must  express 
however  inadequately,  something  of  the  mood 
that  prompted  him  to  paint  it,  or  it  will  leave 
the  spectator  cold  and  unmoved.  Further,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  appeal  of  craftsmanship, 
of  technique.  To  those  who  understand,  and 
care  for  pictorial  art,  there  is  always  a  joy  in 
the  way  the  pigment  is  handled,  and  in  this 
perhaps  more  than  in  aught  else,  the  artist 
stands  revealed. 

When  looking  at  a  picture  we  can  often 
say  at  once  “  That  is  a  David  Cox,  a  De  Wint, 
a  Cotman,  a  Birket  Foster,  or  a  Turner,”  as  the 
case  may  be,  because  there  is  in  its  handling, 
its  arrangement  and  technique,  that  which 
reveals  the  personality  of  the  artist.  If  these 
men  had  been  content  merely  to  portray,  rather 
than  translate,  there  would  have  been  but 
little  difference  between  them.  It  is  a  poor 
ambition  anyway,  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
camera,  and  not  only  poor,  but  futile  :  for  in 
the  rendering  of  detail,  and  hard  sharpness  of 
form,  the  camera  is  calculated  to  win  every 
time.  Not  that  the  camera  is  incapable  of 
rendering  anything  but  sharp  detail  and  hard 
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Expression 


forms,  for  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  it  can  be 
made  to  produce  work  of  real  beauty,  but  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
mediums.  There  is  a  freedom,  and  a  spontaneity 
about  canvas  or  paper,  and  pencil,  charcoal,  or 
colour  that  the  camera  must  of  necessity  lack. 
There  is  more  scope  for  individuality  in  the 
painter’s  materials  than  in  the  photographer’s, 
which  should  be  evident  in  the  painter’s  work, 
or,  by  so  much  has  he  failed.  To  the  photo¬ 
grapher  a  limited  choice  is  granted  :  to  the 
painter  the  only  limit  is  his  own  capacity  to 
see  and  express. 

Before  we  can  express  ourselves,  however, 
we  must  first  learn  a  language  and  while  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  grammar,  there 
may  yet  be  sufficient  in  this  little  book  to  help 
the  beginner  to  find  the  rudiments  of  a  language. 
Every  sketch  depends  for  its  appeal  upon  the 
disposition  of  its  lines,  masses,  tones  and  colours 
(if  employed),  upon  their  relationship  one  to 
another,  and  to  the  shape  they  occupy.  In 
other  words  a  sketch  may  very  usefully  be 
regarded  as  an  exercise  in  space  filling.  The 
shape  in  which  we  are  working  and  the  lines 
bounding  that  shape  are  the  determinant  factors, 
for  the  result  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  internal  shapes  harmonise  with 
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the  bounding  shape.  The  quality  of  the  harmony  Space 
we  weave  into  our  lines,  masses,  tones  and  filhng 
colours,  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  their 
relationship  to  the  given  shape. 

A  sketch  always  looks  better  when  mounted 
or  framed,  because  the  bounding  shape  is 
thereby  rendered  definite  and  unmistakable. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  see  how  this  applies.  We 
will  assume  that  the  scene  before  us  is  an  open 
moorland,  above  a  light  sky  and  below  a  stretch 
of  country  considerably  darker  than  the  sky. 

We  proceed  to  divide  our  panel  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  to  render  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  tones  of  land  and  sky.  The  result  we 
cannot  help  feeling  is  monotonous,  the  masses 
are  too  similar  in  shape  and  size.  To  say  the 
least  of  it  this  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory. 

From  this  we  deduce  one  of  the  first  laws  of 
picture  making — “  Avoid  equality  and  aim  at  Variety 
variety  with  unity.” 

Fig.  1  illustrates  this  equality  of  light  and 
dark,  and  shows  how  uninteresting  is  such  an 
arrangement.  Furthermore,  the  pathway,  being 
central,  divides  the  dark  foreground  into  similar 
masses,  while  the  spacing  of  the  two  tree  forms 
on  either  side  of  the  path  is  also  poor  com¬ 
position.  Fig.  1  then  is  the  type  of  thing  to 
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avoid  when  planning  a  sketch.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  this  desire  for  equality  of  division, 
and  for  repetition  of  form  has  to  be  guarded 
against  most  carefully,  as  it  grows  out  of  an 
innate  orderliness  and  a  sense  of  design  which 
in  primitive  man  led  to  his  decorating  pottery 
with  a  series  of  dots  and  strokes  placed  at 
regular  intervals.  There  is  design  in  picture 
making,  but  it  is  not  obvious,  it  is  far  more 
subtle  than  that  used  in  conventional  design, 
because  more  intangible.  A  strict  guard  must 
be  set  against  repetition,  for  having  drawn  a 
curve,  the  hand  has  a  tendency  to  repeat  it, 
and  so  if  we  are  not  careful  our  sketch  will  be 
all  similar  curves  and  similar  masses. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  low  horizon  with  a  wider 
sky  and  narrower  foreground.  This  in  itself  is 
an  improvement,  but  the  pathway  again  divides 
the  foreground  into  two  equal  portions,  while 
the  light  building  standing  against  the  dark 
bank  of  trees  is  plumb  in  the  centre.  This  is  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  Here  we  have  a  point  of 
interest,  a  building  upon  which  emphasis  is 
laid  by  a  dark  background  of  trees  with  the 
path  leading  the  eye  directly  towards  it.  The 
eye  is  bound  to  see  this  building,  and  to  return 
to  rest  thereon,  however  much  it  may  wander 
over  the  sketch,  and  unfortunately  it  is  central. 
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Fig.  1.  Monotony  of  Spacing. 


Fig.  2.  Interest  Too  Central. 
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It  seems  so  obviously  placed  there,  and  it  leaves 
Equality  spaces  on  either  side  equal  in  value.  This 
arrangement  is  one  of  which  to  fight  shy. 


Fig.  3.  Equal  Division. 


Fig.  3  is  a  further  example  of  poor  com¬ 
position.  So  much  so  that  its  weakness  should 
be  apparent  at  once,  even  to  those  who  know 
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but  little  about  composition.  The  tree  is 
central,  and  the  horizon  cuts  the  shape  into 
two  similar  portions  above  and  below,  so  that 
we  have  four  spaces  all  more  or  less  similar. 
There  is  nothing  to  save  this  arrangement  at 
all,  it  is  about  as  hopeless  as  it  can  possibly  be 
from  the  pictorial  standpoint. 

Fig.  4  is  still  another  example  of  equality 
in  spacing,  though  here  the  fault  is  perhaps 
less  obvious  to  the  tyro  than  in  the  previous 
examples.  The  dividing  line  runs  diagonally 
through  the  space,  leaving  one  half  dark  and 
the  other  light.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the 
line  runs  sharply  downwards  to  the  left,  and  so 
out  of  the  picture.  There  seems  to  be  no 
invitation  to  stay  in  this  sketch,  we  are  almost 
thrown  out.  This  is  another  type  of  scheme 
which  is  better  left  alone. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  further  mistake  which  is 
often  made  by  the  novice.  Two  equal  masses 
of  trees  grouped  on  either  side  of  the  centre. 
There  is  certainly  a  fascination  about  a  scene 
of  this  nature,  where  we  peer  from  the 
umbrageous  depths  of  a  wood  into  the  glowing 
sunlight  which  falls  with  such  brilliance  upon 
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Fig.  4.  Diagonal  Division — Equal  Masses. 


Fig.  5.  Monotonous  Arrangement. 
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the  fields  which  lie  beyond.  It  is  so  striking  in 
its  contrast,  so  picturesque  in  lighting  that  its 
appeal  is  necessarily  a  strong  one,  and  our 
seeker  after  sketches  feels  so  sure  that  he  has 
at  last  found  one  ready  made  that  he  fails  to 
realise  the  need  for  composition.  The  result  is, 
equality  of  mass,  equality  in  the  spacing  of  the 
tree  stems,  and  equality  in  the  amounts  of 
foreground  on  either  side  of  the  path,  which 
again  comes  in  the  centre.  The  only  saving 
clause  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  is  that  the 
horizon  is  low,  so  that  the  narrow  band  of  warm 
sunshine  would  not  be  bad  in  proportion  if  the 
rest  of  the  sketch  had  not  already  upset  any 
possibility  of  good  spacing. 

So  far  all  our  remarks  have  been  of  the 
negative  order,  they  have  been  all  “  don’ts,”  but 
as  previously  stated,  by  knowing  what  not  to 
do  we  ultimately  discover  what  may  be  done 
with  advantage. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  definition,  we  will  call  the 
“  Significance  of  Line  ”  in  Landscape  com¬ 
position,  for  there  is  a  suggestive  quality  in 
pure  line  which  is  dependent  upon  direction 
and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  placed  on 
the  paper. 
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In  Fig.  6  we  have  a  series  of  horizontal 
lines  varied  by  a  few  masses  of  black,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  is  one  of  peace  and  quiet.  This  is 
feasible  enough  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  the  horizontal  line  usually  prevails. 
Calm  seas,  level  clouds,  flat  peaceful  meadows 
and  recumbent  figures  may  all  be  epitomised  in 
horizontal  lines.  If  then  we  wish  our  sketch 
to  convey  an  impression  of  peace  and  calm  the 
horizontal  lines  must  needs  predominate.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  vertical  or 
curved  lines  are  taboo  in  such  a  scheme,  for  it 
may  easily  be  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
introduction  of  such  lines  will  enhance  the 
peaceful  quality  of  the  dominant  horizontals 
instead  of  disturbing  it.  Further,  a  panel  such 
as  that  shown  in  the  figure,  long  and  horizontal, 
will  further  help  in  producing  this  impression. 

The  vertical  line  is  the  line  of  stability. 
Trees,  architecture,  erect  figures  and  all  up¬ 
standing  things  are  vertical,  rooted  in  the  earth 
and  rising  at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  in 
direct  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity.  The 
sketch,  Fig.  7,  illustrates  the  suggestive  quality 
of  the  vertical  line.  The  upright  piers  sup¬ 
porting  the  structure  above  are  rigid  and  static, 
they  seem  to  rise  strongly  out  of  the  water 
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Fig.  6.  Horizontals  Preponderating. 
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Fig.  7.  Dominant  Verticals, 
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without  danger  of  collapse.  This  feeling  of 
stability  is  at  once  destroyed  when  a  line  slopes, 
unless  it  is  opposed  by  a  corresponding  line  on 
the  opposite  slope,  which  tends  to  restore  its 
stability.  There  is  always  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
about  an  oblique  line  ;  we  await  its  downfall 
with  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  ;  it  is 
therefore  destructive  of  calm  and  security.  In 
the  sketch  the  sloping  lines  of  the  super¬ 
structure  suggest  the  horizontal,  besides  being 
well  supported  by  the  piers. 

The  curved  line  is  a  line  of  movement,  as 
exemplified  in  sweeping  clouds,  wind-blown 
trees,  storm-beaten  waves,  and  figures  and 
drapery  in  motion.  Fig.  8  contains  some  of 
this  suggestion  of  movement.  The  wind- 
swayed  trees,  the  curving  shoreline,  and  billowing 
clouds  all  tend  to  produce  an  impression  of 
motion  which  is  further  helped  by  the  little 
figure  stooping  over  the  log  in  the  foreground. 
The  horizontal  line  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  the  vertical  tree  on 
the  extreme  right  exercise  a  steadying  influence 
by  providing  a  contrast  to  the  curves  which 
might  otherwise  have  become  too  suave.  There 
is  a  further  difference  in  the  suggestive  qualities 
of  the  broken  line  as  opposed  to  the  continuous 
one.  Generally  the  line  which  breaks  has  a 
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Fig.  8.  Lines  of  Movement. 
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more  picturesque  quality  than  the  line  which 
is  even  and  uniform  throughout.  There  is 
something  left  for  the  imagination  to  fill  in 
when  the  line  stops  and  goes  on  again,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  charm  of  a  “  lost  and  found  ” 
edge  in  painting,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the 
insistence  upon  its  whole  length  leaves  the 
imagination  untouched.  In  his  “  Treatise  on 
Landscape  Painting  in  Water  Colours,”  David 
Cox  says  “  Abrupt  and  irregular  lines  are 
productive  of  a  grand  or  stormy  effect,  while 
serenity  is  the  result  of  even  and  horizontal 
lines,  where  no  roughness  or  inter-sections 
appear  to  invade  the  mild  harmony  of  Beauty.” 

Fig.  9  might  be  regarded  as  a  rough  com¬ 
position  note,  the  sort  of  tentative  planning 
which  is  advisable  before  attempting  a  finished 
work.  The  student  of  Nature  should  never  be 
without  a  sketchbook,  and  in  that  sketchbook 
should  be  many  little  notes  of  this  type.  In 
this  sketch  there  are  a  series  of  broken  lines 
suggesting  a  pathway  which  leads  the  eye 
onwards  even  as  the  moorland  track  tempts 
the  traveller.  In  the  middle  distance  just 
where  the  pathway  bends  is  a  mass  of  dark 
trees  which  arrests  the  eye,  forming,  so  to  speak, 
the  raison  d’ttre  for  such  a  scheme.  Without 
that  dark  spot  the  whole  arrangement  would  be 
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pointless.  To  test  this,  cover  the  trees  with  a 
piece  of  paper  and  note  how  empty  and  vapid 
the  thing  looks.  Further  anatysis  shows  us 
that  the  roadway  is  placed  well  to  the  right  of 
the  space,  leaving  the  dominant  mass  of  fore¬ 
ground  on  the  left.  The  lines  of  the  road  are 
balanced  by  the  cloud  lines  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner.  The  sky  space  is  wider  than  that 


Fig.  9.  Composition  Note. 


occupied  by  the  moorland,  while  the  dark  spot 
of  interest  is  placed  on  the  left  (as  previously 
stated),  at  the  bend  of  the  roadway,  which 
leads  from  the  bottom  right-hand  corner.  The 
scheme  being  a  light  one  makes  the  black 
valuable  as  a  contrast,  which  helps  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  centre  of  interest,  and  so  to 
provide  a  keynote  to  the  arrangement.  Naturally 
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in  a  scheme  where  dark  tones  predominate 
equal  value  would  be  given  to  a  light  note ; 
it  is  simply  a  form  of  contrast,  and  contrast  is 
intensified  variety.  It  might  be  advisable  here 
to  consider  the  question  of  line  composition  a 
little  further.  In  a  sketch  or  picture  we  may 
take  it  that  there  are  three,  or  perhaps  four 
elements,  as  the  case  may  be.  Line,  mass  or 
shape,  and  tone,  in  the  monochrome,  with  the 
addition  of  colour  in  the  polychrome. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  planning  of 
the  scheme  within  the  limits  of  our  space,  the 
disposition  of  our  principal  lines  and  masses, 
with  due  regard  for  the  shape  into  which  they 
must  fall.  The  lines  must  group  themselves 
pleasantly,  leading  the  eye  into  the  picture 
mainly  towards  the  focal  centre  or  primary 
interest.  The  fact  that  the  lines  lead  towards 
a  certain  point  suggests  convergence  or  radia¬ 
tion,  which  introduces  another  principle  of 
value  in  composition.  Lines  which  converge 
are  more  interesting  than  parallel  lines,  the 
reason  being  that  the  space  between  is  a  varied 
space  instead  of  a  uniform  one,  as  between 
parallel  lines.  Variety  again.  The  architect  is 
aware  of  this,  for  when  he  desires  to  make  an 
attractive  drawing  for  the  benefit  of  a  client  he 
generally  puts  his  building  “  into  perspective  ” 
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instead  of  showing  an  elevation  composed  of 
parallel  lines.  Not  that  parallel  lines  are  taboo, 
or  never  to  be  introduced  into  a  sketch  :  some¬ 
times  they  are  useful  for  emphasis.  The  echo 
of  a  line  by  another  drawn  parallel  to  it  adds 
to  the  value  of  both,  and  is  often  of  use  in  a 
sketch.  But  generally  converging  lines  are 
more  pleasant,  and  consequently  of  more  service 
in  a  composition.  Fig.  io  is  an  instance.  The 
point  towards  which  they  converge  is  important 
for  here  is  usually  the  centre  of  interest. 

What  this  centre  of  interest  or  focal  centre 
may  be  depends  of  course  upon  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  hand.  It  may  be  a  figure,  a  group 
of  figures,  a  cart,  a  house,  a  farm  or  other 
building,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  patch  of  colour. 
Whatever  it  may  be  it  affords  a  centre  around 
which  our  scheme  is  built,  and  upon  which  the 
eye  rests.  Without  this  point  our  sketch  will 
be  flat  and  uninteresting.  It  will  be  found, 
when  looking  at  a  picture  that  however  the 
eye  may  wander  over  its  surface  it  will  always 
return  to  one  spot,  and  this  spot  is  the  focal 
centre.  This  is  quite  logical  when  we  come  to 
consider  it.  In  arranging  or  composing  the 
lines  in  our  picture  we  endeavour  to  group  \ 
them  so  that  they  lead  the  eye  in  a  given 
direction,  to  some  particular  part  of  the  scheme. 
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Fig.  10.  Converging  Lines. 
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This  saves  confusion  and  makes  for  unity.  But 
unless  there  is  something  worthy  of  attention 
at  this  particular  spot  the  spectator  is  justified 
in  considering  that  he  has  been  duped,  that  he 
has  been  lured  into  looking  at  something  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  attention.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a  sense  of  incompleteness,  even  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  about  a  sketch  which  lacks  this  focal 
centre,  this  point  of  interest  whereon  the  scheme 
may  hang.  In  our  sketch  then  we  are  aiming 
at  three  things  so  far.  Inequality  or  variety  in 
spacing,  an  agreeable  harmonious  line  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  point  where  the  lines  culminate 
and  the  interest  centres. 

Fig.  io  shows  a  group  of  converging  lines 
suggesting  a  river  bank,  with  a  group  of  barges 
and  a  patch  of  shadow  on  the  bank.  This  dark 
shadowed  portion  forms  the  keynote  or  focal 
centre,  compelling  attention,  while  the  human 
interest  attached  to  the  barges  is  a  further 
inducement  for  the  eye  to  dwell  at  this  point. 
All  lines  converge  towards  this  region,  which  is 
emphasized  by  being  dark  in  a  light  scheme. 
Note  the  unequal  spacing  of  earth  and  sky,  the 
dominating  area  for  foreground  with  a  smaller 
one  for  sky,  and  a  lesser  one  still  for  the  river. 

Fig.  ii  is  a  coast  sketch  with  the  lines  of 
the  water,  and  the  tendency  of  the  grass  tufts 
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carrying  the  eye  towards  the  dark  patch  of 
rock  on  the  left.  Beyond,  the  cliffs  give  a 
series  of  lines  which  again  help  to  carry  the  eye 
towards  the  dark  rocks.  Note  the  lack  of 
continuity  in  the  lines,  especially  in  the  tufts  of 
grass,  where  it  is  their  general  trend  that  leads 
the  eye  into  the  picture.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  insist  too  much  upon  this  trend,  or  to  place 


Fig.  11.  "Lines”  Suggested. 


the  grass  in  too  orderly  a  line.  The  result 
would  be  too  obviously  designed,  whereas  in 
landscape  design  the  methods  must  not  stand 
revealed.  “  The  art  of  art  is  to  conceal  the 
art.” 

Fig.  12  is  a  country  lane,  bordered  with 
hedges  and  fringed  with  grass,  while  beyond  is 
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a  hillside  mapped  out  into  fields.  The  eye  is 
caught  at  once  by  the  dark  tree  patch  in  the 
middle  distance,  which  is  obviously  the  focal 
centre.  This  patch  of  dark  we  feel  to  be  just 


Fig.  i2.  Line  Planning. 


at  the  end  of  the  lane,  or  at  least  just  beyond 
the  bend  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  lines  of 
the  roadway,  the  grass  border,  and  the  hedges. 
Note  again  the  convergence  of  the  lines  and 
also  the  double  curve  in  the  lane  which,  after 
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sweeping  towards  the  right,  bends  back  towards 

the  left,  leaving  us  plenty  of  space  to  wander 

in  without  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 

picture.  Had  the  path  continued  towards  the 

right  it  would  have  run  into  the  border  line, 

and  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  which  is  calculated 

to  engender  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  would 

an  insurmountable  wall  rising  suddenly  in  our 

path.  It  is  not  good  to  have  lines  of  importance 

running  out  of  the  picture.  We  should  be  able 

to  feel  that  we  are  free  to  roam  onwards  into 

the  distance  without  let  or  hindrance.  For  this  impediments 

reason  it  is  not  wise  to  let  walls  or  fences  run 

across  the  sketch  unless  there  is  a  gap  or 

obvious  way  through. 

Fig.  13  is  slightly  different  in  that  two  Balance 
masses  are  balanced  one  against  the  other. 

The  tree  stems  in  the  foreground,  while 
obviously  larger  and  heavier,  do  not  force  the 
attention  like  the  dark  trees  in  the  distance. 

The  farther  group  occupy  less  space  than  the 
near  one,  and  yet  there  is  a  suggestion  of  size 
about  them  which  enables  them  to  hold  their 
own  without  difficulty.  The  line  arrangement 
is  worthy  of  note,  for  this  is  an  interesting 
group.  The  bank  in  the  foreground,  from  which 
rise  the  three  near  stems,  is  distinct  from  the 
middle  distance,  yet  the  line  sweeping  from  the 
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right-hand  corner  and  then  round  the  margin 
of  the  river,  helps  to  connect  the  two  planes. 
If  this  line  be  blotted  out,  the  composition 
becomes  less  complete,  there  is  obviously  some¬ 
thing  lacking.  The  eye  rests  upon  the  dark 


Fig.  13.  Balance. 


patch  of  trees  in  the  distance,  so  that  here  lies 
the  focal  centre.  The  bounding  shape  in  this 
Squares  case  is  a  square,  which  is  a  rather  more  difficult 
shape  to  fill  than  an  oblong.  The  four  boundary 
lines  in  the  square  are  all  equal,  while  in  the 
oblong  we  have  two  pairs  of  sides  of  unequal 
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length,  so  that  in  the  square  we  start  with 
equality,  while  the  oblong  is  varied  in  its  pro-  oblongs 
portions,  which  proportions  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  as  the  range  of  possibilities  is  fairly 
wide. 


Fig.  14.  L  Shaped  Composition. 


Fig.  14  is  a  more  or  less  vertical  mass 
rising  from  a  horizontal  base,  something  like 
the  letter  L.  Compare  this  with  Fig.  3,  where 
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the  vertical  line  is  central,  and  note  the  greater 
interest  given  by  the  varied  spacing.  A  low 
horizon  gives  a  wide  sky  space  above  and  to  the 
right,  with  two  smaller  spaces  to  the  left  on 
either  side  of  the  trees.  The  landscape  is 
simply  the  converging  lines  of  lane  and  hedge¬ 
row,  the  whole  scheme  focussing  in  the  patch 
of  shadow  suggesting  possibilities  farther  on. 
A  figure  in  or  near  the  shadow  would  certainly 
enhance  the  interest,  but  for  the  present  the 
dark  shape  in  a  scheme  which  is  mainly  light 
serves  very  well.  This  diagram  helps  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  a  sketch  can  be  made  from 
quite  simple  materials.  There  is  sufficient  here, 
properly  handled,  to  make  a  good  picture. 
Fig.  15  shows  a  wide  stretch  of  open  shore 
where  the  light  middle  distance  is  thrown  into 
relief  by  a  dark  foreground  and  a  couple  of  dark 
masses  to  the  left  and  right.  The  lines  curving 
through  the  road  near  at  hand,  and  round  the 
margin  of  the  water,  carries  the  eye  into  the 
picture.  The  interest  centres  around  the  group 
of  dark  trees  running  down  to  the  shore,  and  in 
colour  this  group  would  be  emphasized  still 
more  by  a  subtle  gradation  of  tone  in  sea  and 
sky,  leaving  the  strongest  lights  in  opposition  to 
these  trees.  In  line  such  gradation  is  hardly 
possible,  a  great  deal  must  needs  be  left  to  the 
imagination,  for  our  medium  permits  of  little 
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more  than  a  suggestion  of  line  and  a  broad 
indication  of  tone.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
these  diagrams  which  are  drawn  with  brush 
and  ink,  rather  than  of  the  elaborate  studies 
which  are  quite  within  the  range  of  the  black 
and  white  draughtsman. 

Tone  studies  can  be  wrought  with  pen  and 
ink,  given  the  skill  and  time,  but  a  bold 
simplicity  in  such  work  is  often  more  pleasing 
than  great  elaboration.  After  we  have  settled 
upon  our  line  arrangement  and  decided  upon 
the  main  scheme  of  our  composition,  the  next 
consideration  is  the  balance  of  mass.  This  has 
already  been  touched  upon,  for  the  various  stages 
overlap  each  other,  and,  strictly  speaking,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  thing  we  desire  with 
the  mind’s  eye  from  the  very  start,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  it  is  only  possible  to 
take  one  stage  at  a  time.  Fig.  16  is  a  rough 
suggestion  of  tree  masses  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  panel,  with  a  peep  of  distance  seen 
beyond.  Note  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  masses  on  either  side,  that  on  the  right 
being  the  dominant  one.  To  avoid  heaviness,  a 
slender  stem  tufted  with  foliage  here  and  there 
has  been  drawn  across  the  larger  mass.  Generally 
speaking  the  white  is  more  precious  than  the 
black  in  this  scheme  because  more  scanty.  The 
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Fig.  16  Balance  of  Black  and  White. 
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focal  centre  is  just  around  the  foot  of  the  dark 
tree  in  the  middle  distance  on  the  right  and  a 
splash  of  bright  colour  or  a  figure  placed  here 
in  a  colour  sketch  would  emphasize  the  point. 
The  variety  in  the  sizes  of  the  white  shapes 
should  be  noted,  together  with  the  toning  of 


Fig.  17.  Composition  of  Masses. 


the  upper  sky  and  the  near  foreground.  There 
is  a  sense  of  stability  and  also  of  dignity  here, 
as  the  vertical  line  predominates  though  slightly 
modified  by  curved  ones. 


Fig.  17  is  another  example  of  tree  masses 
balanced  against  each  other  with  the  heavier 
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mass  on  the  right.  The  interest  centres  on  the 
white  patch  at  the  foot  of  the  near  trees,  where 
a  few  lines  suggesting  a  figure  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Again  the  white  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  black,  because  there  is  less  of  it.  An 
interesting  point  arises  in  connection  with  this 
sketch.  There  is  inequality  of  mass,  for  the 
nearer  group  of  trees  easily  outweighs  the  farther 
group.  The  horizontal  divisions  are  also  varied, 
yet  the  centre  of  interest  comes  about  midway 
between  the  two  sides.  When  planning  a  com¬ 
position  this  is  a  situation  that  one  endeavours 
to  avoid  for  the  chief  interest,  yet,  though 
theoretically  the  geometric  centre  is  not  a  good 
position,  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no 
other  place  quite  so  suitable  for  our  interest. 
We  may  analyse  the  scheme  and  be  able  to  find 
no  fault,  save  that  it  calls  for  a  strong  note 
just  where  we  have  been  taught  not  to  place  it. 
When  placed  there  it  does  not  jar  ;  there  is  still 
no  offence  in  it.  This  simply  goes  to  prove  an 
earlier  statement  that  there  are  no  laws  of  the 
“  Medes  and  Persians  ”  in  picture  making,  and 
if  the  centre  seems  the  right  place  for  it,  let  it 
be  placed  central.  In  Fig.  18  the  experiment 
has  been  made  of  shifting  the  focal  centre  away 
from  the  middle,  giving  further  weight  to  the 
trees  on  the  right  and  correspondingly  diminish- 
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ing  those  on  the  left.  It  is  a  useful  exercise  to 
make  a  careful  comparison  between  these  two 
examples,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which  is 
the  better  arrangement.  On  the  whole  perhaps 
we  may  be  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of 


Fig.  i 8.  Composition  of  Masses. 
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Fig.  18,  but  further  experiments  might  usefully 
be  made  by  placing  a  little  figure,  cut  out  of 
paper,  in  various  positions  to  discover  where  it 
is  most  valuable.  Again  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  fit  the  same  composition  or  the  same  elements 


f 
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into  different  shapes  to  see  which  is  the  most 
suitable,  for  often  an  arrangement  which  looks 
poor  in  one  shape  will  be  quite  pleasing  when 
adapted  to  another.  For  some  subjects, 
especially  those  of  a  tranquil,  peaceful  nature, 
an  oblong  lying  horizontally  is  best.  For  others, 
especially  those  with  a  vertical  tendency,  an 
oblong  standing  upright  is  most  suitable,  while 
for  others  a  square,  or  even  a  circle,  may  be  the 
most  fitting  shape. 

When  we  start  upon  a  sketching  excursion 
we  generally  have  a  block,  or  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  us.  This  is  usually  rectangular  and  easily 
employed,  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  By 
leaving  a  portion  at  top  or  bottom  a  square 
results,  and  these  are  the  most  common,  and 
also  the  most  useful  shapes.  When  considering 
our  subject  it  is  often  a  matter  for  much 
deliberation  as  to  how  we  shall  use  our  rectangle, 
whether  upright,  horizontal  or  squared.  If  we 
take  a  small  card  and  cut  an  opening  therein, 
similar  (though  much  smaller)  in  proportion  to 
the  paper  we  shall  use,  it  will  help  us  materially 
in  settling  our  difficulty.  The  card  is  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  landscape,  which  is 
studied  through  the  aperture  we  have  cut 
therein.  By  moving  this  card  towards  or  away 
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from  the  eye  we  are  able  to  include  as  much  of 
the  scene  as  we  desire,  while  all  the  rest  is  shut 
out  by  the  margin  of  the  card.  The  “  Claude 
Lorraine  ”  glass  is  useful,  as  it  contains  a 
diminishing  glass  and  a  dark  glass  which  lowers 
the  tones  of  the  landscape,  but  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  not  always  available,  while  the  aperture 
above  mentioned  can  easily  be  cut  in  a  piece 
of  spare  card  or  even  paper.  To  the  student 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  composition 
this  is  very  valuable. 

Fig.  19  is  another  example  of  mass  com¬ 
position.  The  black  tree  obviously  dominates 
the  scheme,  and  compels  attention  being  further 
aided  by  the  lines  which  lead  the  eye  towards 
it.  Just  below  the  tree  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
some  buildings  which  in  colour  would  call  for  a 
note  of  emphatic  hue  to  concentrate  the  interest 
in  this  region.  Note  carefully  the  balance  of 
black  and  white,  for  upon  this  depends  the 
whole  effect  of  this  arrangement.  Needless  to 
say  the  restriction  to  two  tones,  black  and 
white  only,  makes  the  task  of  composition  a 
difficult  one,  though  at  the  same  time  it  forces 
home  the  value  of  shape  and  balance  of  mass. 
With  a  wider  range  of  tone  it  would  be  easier 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  desired  portions,  while 
with  colour  it  would  be  easier  still,  but  increased 
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Fig.  19.  Mass  Arrangement. 
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range  means  also  added  difficulty  in  handling, 
as  it  is  safer  to  tackle  one  task  at  a  time.  The 
necessity  for  thoughtful  balance  of  mass  makes 
these  exercises  in  two  tones  only,  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students  of  pictorial  design.  If  you 
can  get  a  pleasing  group  of  masses  by  such 
simple  means,  you  are  far  more  likely  to  get 
good  results  when  handling  an  almost  unlimited 
range  of  tone  and  colour.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  cannot  plan  your  masses  when  they  are 
almost  the  only  consideration,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  you  will  be  able  to  do  so  when  the  subtleties 
of  tone,  colour  and  texture  are  added  to  your 
task.  Further,  by  this  method  you  learn  to 
economise  and  to  plan  your  tone  schemes  as 
simply  as  possible,  reserving  a  little  at  either 
end  of  the  scale  for  final  emphasis.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  make  sketches  of  this  type  as 
often  as  possible,  because  of  the  fine  feeling  for 
design  they  are  calculated  to  engender,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  design 
in  landscape  work.  The  beginner  may  be 
inclined  to  doubt  its  value  in  this  connection, 
but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  best 
landscape  painters  along  the  lines  of  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks  will  soon  remove  such  doubts. 
For  analysis  of  this  description  reproductions  of 
pictures  are  better  perhaps  than  the  originals, 
for  the  colour  plays  an  enormous  part  in  such 
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charm  as  they  possess,  while  in  the  reproduction 
they  stand  or  fall  according  to  their  balance  of 
tone  and  mass.  The  beginner  is  advised  to 
approach  colour  somewhat  warily,  and  with 
steps  that  are  not  too  hasty,  for  the  road  to 
good  picture  making  is  not  very  short  or  par¬ 
ticularly  easy,  and  it  is  better  to  make  sure  of 
one’s  ground  before  taking  the  next  step,  lest 
disappointment  ensue.  For  this  reason  the 
amateur  had  better  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  monochrome,  whether  it  be  ink,  pencil, 
charcoal,  or  wash,  even  after  he  has  started  in 
colour.  For  these  exercises  tend  to  drive  home 
the  necessity  for  harmony  of  line  and  balance 
of  tone  and  mass,  in  other  words — design,  in  Design 
the  make-up  of  a  picture,  which  one  is  apt  to 
forget  when  splashing  on  colour.  Further,  if  a 
colour  sketch  fails  to  satisfy,  it  might  be  of 
advantage  to  seek  for  the  reason  not  in  the 
colour  so  much  as  in  the  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  work. 

Fig.  20  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
pattern  of  the  dark  stems,  branches  and  foliage, 
against  the  sky,  and  the  reflections  against  the 
water.  Here  again  are  simply  two  tones  with 
a  third  hinted  at  in  the  line  treatment  of  the 
bank.  It  is  the  pattern  that  counts,  and  the 
balance  of  white  against  black.  It  is  an  example 
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Fig.  20.  Pattern  in  Landscape. 
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of  space  filling,  which  every  sketch  we  make, 
whether  slight  or  elaborate,  should  be.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  our  sketch  of 
a  certain  place  shall  be  so  regardless  of  the 
topography  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  It  simply 
means  that  first  of  all  we  choose  our  point  of 
view  with  care  and  thought,  secondly  that  we 
select  and  reject  the  material  offered  to  us  by 
Nature  with  discrimination,  aiming  always  at  a 
harmonious  disposition  of  this  material  within 
our  space,  and  finally  that  by  dint  of  emphasizing 
one  passage  and  subordinating  another  we 
achieve  the  pictorial  without  violating  topo¬ 
graphy. 

Another  fact  that  needs  consideration  is 
the  wonderful  gamut  of  effects  that  Nature 
produces  with  the  same  scene.  Grey  skies, 
mists,  sunsets,  sunrises,  full  light  or  dim,  all 
presenting  something  entirely  different  to  our 
gaze,  with  precisely  the  same  material.  Here  is 
scope  for  choice ;  which  of  these  evanescent 
effects  is  best  suited  for  our  purpose  ?  Which 
conveys  best  the  essence,  the  poetry  of  the 
scene  ?  “All  the  weary  miles  and  tons  of  space 
and  bulk  left  out,  and  the  spirit  or  moral  of  it 
contracted  into  the  cunning  stroke  of  the 
pencil.’ ’  Turner  made  wonderful  pictures,  sheer 
joys  in  colour  and  composition,  taking  what 
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liberties  he  wished,  but  always  preserving  the 
spirit  of  the  landscape.  With  a  few  strokes  a 
master  hand  can  depict  more  of  the  essential 
facts  of  the  scene,  than  an  uninspired,  pains¬ 
taking  painter  can  convey  to  us  on  a  huge 
canvas  with  months  of  labour.  David  Cox  was. 
always  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  a  landscape  ; 
he  was  deeply  affected  by  its  prevailing  mood, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  and,  in  vigorous  direct 
strokes,  with  no  unnecessary  detail,  he  pro¬ 
duced  those  exquisite  renderings  of  woodland, 
stream  and  meadow  which  are  so  full  of  atmos¬ 
phere  and  so  essentially  English.  He  himself 
has  written  about  “  Landscape  painting  in 
water  colours,”  and  has  much  excellent  advice 
to  offer.  Read  what  he  says  :  “  Thus,  a  cottage 
or  a  village  scene  requires  a  soft  and  simple 
admixture  of  tones,  calculated  to  produce 
pleasure  without  astonishment,  awakening  all 
the  delightful  sensations  of  the  bosom  without 
trenching  on  the  nobler  province  of  feeling.  On 
the  contrary  the  structures  of  greatness  and 
antiquity  should  be  marked  by  a  character  of 
awful  sublimity  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  indenting  on  the  mind  a  reverential 
and  permanent  impression,  and  giving  at  once 
a  corresponding  and  unequivocal  grandeur  to 
the  picture.  In  the  language  of  the  pencil,  as 
well  as  of  the  pen,  sublime  ideas  are  expressed 
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by  lofty  and  obscure  images,  such  as  in  pictures, 
objects  of  fine  majestic  forms,  lofty  towers, 
mountains,  lakes  margined  with  stately  trees, 
rugged  rocks,  and  clouds  rolling  their  shadowy 
forms  in  broad  masses  over  the  scene.  Much 
depends  upon  the  classification  of  the  objects, 
which  should  wear  a  magnificent  uniformity, 
and  much  on  the  colouring,  the  tones  of  which 
should  be  deep  and  impressive.”  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  David  Cox  was  more  concerned 
with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  with  its  “  Visual 
Music,”  than  he  was  with  the  production  of 
illustrations  suitable  for  a  guide  book. 
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TONES 

TTAVING  dealt  at  some  length  with  line  and 
*  A  mass  composition,  we  will  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  tone.  Our  previous  essays  have  been 
mainly  in  two  tones  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
shape  and  mass  ;  we  now  pass  on  to  more 
complex  tone  arrangements. 

Fig.  21  introduces  a  few  simple  tones  in 
pen  and  ink,  treated  broadly  and  simply.  The 
vertical  tree  form,  heavier  above  than  below,  is 
a  good  example  of  stability  and  balance,  for 
there  is  no  sense  of  insecurity  despite  the  greater 
weight  above.  The  tree  itself  is  in  two  tones 
only,  with  a  touch  of  white  here  and  there  where 
the  branches  are  in  evidence.  The  hill  in  the 
background  is  grey,  but  lighter  than  the  tree, 
and  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  the  weight 
above.  The  roadway  and  fence  are  running 
down  hill,  away  from  the  spectator,  and  the 
focal  centre  is  obviously  where  the  white  road 
dips  to  lose  itself  in  the  dark  tone  somewhat  to 
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the  right.  Here  again  the  material  is  scanty, 
serving  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  sketch  does 
not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  material 
introduced  into  it.  More  depends  upon  the 

selection  and 
arrangement 
than  upon  the 
amount  em- 

y 

ployed. 

Fig.  22  is  a 
more  elab¬ 
orate  tone 
study,  though 
if  analysed  it 
will  be  found 
to  consist  of 
about  four 
tones.  Here 
the  general 
tone  is  grey, 
out  of  which 
shine  a  few 
valuable 
shapes  in 
white,  which  shapes  are  accentuated  by 
coming  into  juxtaposition  with  the  darkest 
portions  of  the  scheme.  The  lines  in  the  road¬ 
way  lead  towards  the  right,  then  turn  sharply 
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towards  the  church,  around  which,  and  the 
intervening  buildings,  centres  the  interest.  There 
is  a  strong  suggestion  of  stability  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  composed,  as  it  is,  mainly  of  vertical 
lines.  Even  the  spire,  bounded  by  two  inclined 
lines,  is  yet  vertical,  because  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  sloping  lines.  The  bare  tree  in  the  centre 
and  the  evergreen  on  the  right,  together  with 
the  roadway,  provide  a  little  curvature  which 
helps  to  modify  the  rigidity  of  the  general 
arrangement. 

Fig.  23  is  a  simple  tone  study  in  pencil  and 
wash.  Here  again  the  tones  are  few,  not  more 
than  five.  The  white  here,  upon  which  again 
the  effect  mainly  depends,  are  shapes  of  morning 
sunlight  falling  upon  the  walls  of  the  village. 
An  effect  of  this  sort  must  be  sketched  very 
rapidly,  as  the  shadows  change  almost  before 
you  have  time  to  see  their  shapes.  Note  the 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  the  white  spaces,  and 
also  the  concentration  of  interest  upon  the 
dark  tree  mass  on  the  left,  where  a  couple  of 
figures  are  suggested.  The  trend  of  the  lines  is 
towards  that  spot,  being  helped  considerably  by 
the  "  perspective  ”  of  the  buildings.  This  sketch 
seems  static  and  peaceful,  restful  and  yet  secure, 
which  is  a  feeling  engendered  by  the  typical 
English  village. 
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Fig.  22.  Tone  Composition. 
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Fig.  23.  Simple  Tone  Scheme. 
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Fig.  24.  Concentration  of  Light 
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Fig.  24  is  a  tone  study  pure  and  simple.  Vague 
The  forms  are  all  vague  and  indeterminate,  the  forms 
effect  depending  largely  upon  the  white  moon 
and  its  reflection  in  the  water.  The  pathway 
and  the  fence  are  mere  suggestions  with  just 
sufficient  definition  to  carry  the  eye  into  the 
sketch.  Note  the  balance  of  the  dark  tree 
forms  in  comparison  with  the  other  grey  masses. 

The  lights  are  very  small  and  consequently 
sharp.  The  interstices  in  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  help  to  give  lightness  and  interest  to 
what  might  otherwise  be  too  flat  a  tone.  The 
vague  softness  of  this  sketch  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  definite  shapes  and  outlines  in 
the  earlier  ones.  There  is  here  more  of  suggestion 
of  atmosphere,  in  addition  to  the  pattern  which 
formed  our  primary  concern  before.  The  edges 
are  not  by  any  means  sharp,  they  are  “  lost 
and  found,"  to  use  a  term  common  amongst 
artists.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator  in  work  of  this  imagination 
nature,  and  such  being  the  case  he  fills  in  what 
he  desires  and  is  consequently  gratified  with 
the  result,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  has  any 
imagination  at  all. 


PENCIL 

In  our  study  of  tone,  and  our  efforts  to  Ranee 
appreciate  tone  values,  there  is  no  instrument 
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more  useful  than  the  pencil.  From  a  light 
tender  grey  to  a  deep  velvety  black  its  scale 
ranges,  and  it  is  simply  a  case  of  varying  the 
pressure  in  order  to  get  just  that  part  of  the 
scale  which  the  occasion  demands.  For  a  quick 
note  out  comes  the  pencil,  for  a  careful  study 
it  again  comes  into  play,  while  for  a  sketch  in 
colour  it  is  used  for  blocking  in  the  main  masses 
and  for  settling  the  composition,  prior  to  the 
application  of  colour.  It  is  invaluable  for 
making  little  composition  sketches,  whether 
they  are  made  to  add  to  your  store,  to  acquire 
skill  and  practice  in  this  important  department, 
or  as  a  preliminary  to  the  finished  sketch,  for 
studies  intended  for  future  use  in  pictorial  work, 
or  with  a  view  to  learning  something  of  the 
form,  tone,  texture,  and  make-up  of  an  object, 
the  pencil  is  hard  to  beat.  Studies  of  this  type 
should  be  made  whenever  possible,  as  there  is 
nothing  that  teaches  the  essentials  so  readily  or 
so  thoroughly  as  a  careful  drawing.  It  makes 
a  deeper  impression  on  the  memory,  and  con¬ 
sequently  adds  to  the  store  of  material  upon 
which  the  artist  must  always  draw  when  pro¬ 
ducing  a  picture.  For  a  landscape  painting  is 
really  compounded  of  all  the  scenes  which  the 
painter  has  observed  that  in  any  way  bears 
upon  the  work  in  hand.  Memory  and  associa¬ 
tion  cannot  fail  to  play  their  parts,  and  according 
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Figs.  25-27.  Pencil  Notes  of  Compositions. 
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to  the  vividness  of  his  memory  and  the  depth 
of  his  impression  will  be  the  quality  of  his  work. 

We  see  only  what  we  are  capable  of  seeing, 
and  the  more  there  is  stored  in  the  mind  the 
keener  is  the  vision.  In  this  connection  a 
quotation  from  John  Addington  Symonds  might 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  “  A  Venetian  Medley  ” 
he  writes  :  “  These  first  impressions  of  Venice 
are  true.  Indeed,  they  are  inevitable.  They 
abide  and  form  a  glowing  background  for  all 
subsequent  pictures,  toned  more  austerely,  and 
painted  in  more  lasting  hues  of  truth  upon  the 
brain.  Those  who  have  never  felt  Venice  at 
all,  who  have  not  known  this  primal  rapture,  or 
who  perhaps  expected  more  of  colour,  more  of 
melodrama,  from  a  scene  which  Nature  and  the 
art  of  man  has  made  the  richest  in  these 
qualities."  From  this  we  gather  that  the  first 
impression  was  so  strong  that  it  tinged  all  he 
saw  of  Venice  afterwards. 

Figs.  25,  26  and  27  are  small  composition 
notes  made  with  a  view  to  future  use  :  quick 
notes  rapidly  drawn  with  a  5  B  pencil  upon 
smooth  paper.  They  are  broad  in  treatment 
and  aim  rather  at  tone  and  line  composition 
than  careful  detailed  study.  Such  sketches  as 
these  should  be  very  plentiful  in  the  student’s 
note-book. 
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Fig.  28  is  rather  more  elaborate,  being  a 
study  rather  than  a  note.  These  drawings 
should  be  made  to  supplement  the  slighter 
composition  sketch. 

CHARCOAL 

Range  Charcoal  is  a  medium  with  a  wide  range 

of  tone,  and  easy  to  handle.  Tones  can  be 
quickly  applied,  and  as  quickly  erased  or 
softened.  Its  scale  extends  from  a  rich  black 
to  a  grey,  which  is  a  mere  veiling  of  the  white 
paper.  Its  drawbacks  are,  that  it  smudges 
easily,  and  does  not  work  well  upon  paper  not 
specially  prepared  for  it,  as  Michallet  or  Ingres. 
Paper  Whatman  paper  is  safe  enough,  but  on  cartridge 
fixing  it  is  very  doubtful  what  will  happen.  The  first 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  spraying  with 
Fixative  (gum-mastic  or  white  shellac  dissolved 
in  spirit).  The  second  is  surmounted  by 
choosing  the  right  paper,  or  by  carefully  testing 
a  sheet  before  starting  any  work  of  importance. 
Application  F°r  studies  in  tone,  charcoal  is  certainly  valuable, 
of  tone  for  should  the  scheme  be  mainly  grey,  the  tone 
can  be  quickly  applied  and  rubbed  in  uniformly 
with  the  fingers  or  a  piece  of  chamois  leather 
used  gently.  Light  shapes  may  then  be  lifted 
out  with  the  chamois,  which  takes  off  all  but 
a  very  thin  film  if  used  clean  and  with  a 
moderate  pressure.  Where  a  white  is  needed 
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Fig.  28.  Study  in  Pencil. 
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Fig.  29.  Tone  Scheme  (Charcoal) 
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Fig.  30.  Tone  Arrangement  (Charcoal). 
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rubber  must  be  employed.  As  a  sketching 
medium  it  is  quite  useful  except  for  its  tendency 
to  rub,  but  a  bottle  of  Fixative  and  a  spray  soon 
obviates  this.  It  is  certainly  of  great  use  in 
thinking  out  tone  compositions,  as  it  permits  of 
more  experiment  than  does  pencil.  The  ease 
with  which  lines  and  tones  can  be  applied  or 
erased  makes  it  possible  to  test  a  number  of 
arrangements  without  damage  to  the  paper. 

No.  29  is  a  tone  study  in  charcoal.  The 
effect  is  soft,  and  the  texture  given  by  the  paper 
not  unpleasant.  Note  the  shape  of  the  masses, 
and  the  concentration  upon  the  light  in  the 
sky  and  water,  which  is  further  contrasted  by 
the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees. 

Fig.  30  is  another  charcoal  sketch  in  a 
very  limited  range  of  tones.  The  tracery  of 
trees  forms  a  framework  of  some  interest,  as  the 
interstices  give  a  lightness  and  a  variety  which 
would  certainly  be  lacking  in  a  more  solid  mass. 
The  cumulus  introduces  a  strong  note  of  light, 
giving  relief  to  the  sheep,  which  form  the  focal 
centre  of  the  scheme.  Charcoal  and  water 
colour  can  be  combined  with  rich  effect.  The 
grey  of  the  charcoal  helps  to  soften  the  colour 
and  to  bind  the  whole  together.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  charcoal  drawing  fairly  delicate  in 
order  that  the  colour  may  not  be  overwhelmed, 
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and  it  is  advisable  to  fix  it  before  applying  the 
colour.  This  method  permits  of  the  use  of 
fairly  pure  colour,  as  all  the  necessary  grey  is 
provided  by  the  drawing.  It  also  combines  well 
with  pastels,  and  is  invariably  used  to  rough 
in  the  main  theme  before  applying  the  colours. 

PEN  AND  INK 

Pen  and  ink  is  a  good  sketching  medium, 
and  owing  to  its  use  for  commercial  and  illus¬ 
trative  purposes  well  worth  practising.  The 
elements  at  our  command  here  are  lines,  dots, 
and  blots  or  solid  shapes  of  black.  Limited  as 
this  may  seem,  there  are  really  great  possi¬ 
bilities,  as  the  combinations  of  lines,  dots  and 
blots,  and  the  tones  and  textures  obtainable 
thereby  are  varied  and  numerous.  According  to 
the  amount  of  white  left  between  the  blacks,  in 
other  words,  the  proportion  of  black  to  white 
practically  any  tone  from  solid  black  to  a 
delicate  light  grey  is  obtainable.  Textures  of 
great  variety  can  also  be  produced.  In  pen  and 
ink  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  aims  or 
objects  in  view.  One  is  the  rendering  of  tone 
by  the  comparatively  quick  system  of  drawing 
a  series  of  lines,  usually  sloping  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  as  the  hand  moves  most  easily  in 
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this  direction.  These  lines  are  drawn  closer 
together  or  farther  apart  as  the  depth  of  tone 
required  may  demand. 

Fig.  31  is  a  rapid  sketch  illustrative  of  this 
style  of  work.  The  lines  are  used  as  economically 
as  possible,  and  the  blacks  applied  with  rapidity. 
Fig.  21  is  another  example,  with  a  little  more 
variety  of  tone  suggested.  The  other  method  is 
to  essay  the  reproduction  of  texture  in  addition 
to  tone.  Drawings  executed  in  this  way  are  far 
richer  and  more  decorative  than  those  which 
rely  merely  upon  straight  lines.  In  the  “  High¬ 
way  and  Byways  Series  ”  there  are  a  number  of 
books  illustrated  by  F.  L.  Griggs  which  contain 
some  exquisite  examples  of  this  mode  of 
rendering  landscape.  The  student  is  advised  to 
study  these  drawings.  Others  in  the  same 
series  are  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and 
Hugh  Thomson,  both  of  whom  have  produced 
their  effects  by  means  entirely  different.  A 
careful  analysis  of  good  modern  illustration  will 
convince  the  beginner  of  the  infinite  possibilities 
that  lie  in  pen  and  ink  work.  Franklin  Booth — 
an  American  artist — has  developed  a  fine  style 
of  decorative  work  based  on  the  technique  of 
wood  engraving  (unless  I  am  mistaken),  where 
the  white  shapes  left  between  the  blacks  are 
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equal  in  importance  with  the  blacks  themselves  : 
even  more  so  perhaps.  In  his  drawings  there  is 
always  a  rich  suggestion  of  colour  and  a  rare 
sense  of  decoration.  This  style  of  work  is  one 


Fig.  31.  Quick  Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink. 


that  the  beginner  is  strongly  advised  to  study. 
It  is  wise  to  give  at  least  as  much  consideration 
to  the  white  spaces  as  to  the  black  lines,  dots 
or  blots.  The  revival  of  wood  block  cutting 
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and  wood  engraving  has  done  much  to  bring 
this  type  of  work  to  the  fore  of  late,  and 
examples  may  be  seen  in  practically  any  book 
or  periodical  with  artistic  claims.  Imitations 
of  Booth’s  work  are  frequently  met  with,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  his  mannerisms  have  been 
exaggerated,  while  much  of  the  quality  of  his 
colour  suggestion  and  his  decoration  have  been 
missed.  It  is  useful  to  copy  the  work  of  good 
men  in  order  to  learn  how  they  produced  their 
effects,  but  it  is  better  to  develop  a  personal 
style  than  to  adopt  one  second-hand.  The 
technique  should  grow  out  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  rendering  of  texture  in  trees,  grass, 
buildings,  skies,  water,  etc.,  should  be  evolved 
from  careful  study  of  these  things,  based,  if 
you  will,  upon  concurrent  study  of  how  others 
have  rendered  them,  but  always  with  the 
natural  objects  as  your  models.  Endeavour  to 
make  your  statement  a  personal  one,  try  to 
express  how  these  objects  in  Nature  have 
affected  you,  rather  than  how  the  same  thing 
in  Nature  affected  some  other  person.  There  is 
no  merit  in  copying  an  essay,  but  there  is  in 
writing  another  essay  based  upon  it.  An  echo 
is  always  less  striking,  less  distinct,  than  the 
sound  it  echoes,  and  a  copy  is  always  somewhere 
,  in  the  rear  of  the  work  copied. 
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Fig.  32  is  an  attempt  to  render  tone  and 
texture,  also  to  suggest  colour,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a  pleasing  composition.  The 
white  cloud  throws  the  foliage  into  relief,  while 
upon  the  grey  sky  it  is  less  conspicuous.  The 
black  in  the  distance  against  the  white,  towards 
which  the  eye  is  led  by  the  path,  together  with 
the  man  and  horse,  give  a  note  of  interest  to 
the  arrangement.  As  black  and  white  work  is 
very  largely  executed  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
reproduction  it  is  safer  to  use  a  fairly  bold  line 
from  the  outset.  It  is  easier  to  reproduce  and 
less  liable  to  lead  to  disappointment  when 
printed.  Further,  it  tends  to  develop  a  vigorous, 
decisive  style  and  more  accurate  drawing  than 
does  a  thin,  scratchy  line.  Exercises  treated  in 
the  manner  of  the  compositions  shown  earlier  in 
this  book  are  excellent  training  for  the  future 
pen  and  ink  drawing.  Such  work  is  calculated 
to  teach  the  value  of  pattern,  balance  of  tone 
and  mass,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  well- 
grouped  lines.  Very  frequently  we  feel  the  need 
for  a  figure,  animal,  or  other  interest  in  a  sketch, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  at  a  loss  for  suitable 
material.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  make 
many  studies  of  this  type  in  our  sketch  book, 
so  that  we  may  not  have  far  to  look  when  the 
need  arises. 
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Fig.  32.  Tone  and  Texture. 
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Plate  33  illustrates  a  few  such  studies  to 
indicate  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  useful.  You 
cannot  have  too  many  of  these,  and  they  should 
be  supplemented  by  animals,  carts  and  such 
other  details  as  you  may  meet  with  which  seem 
in  any  way  likely  to  be  useful. 

Pen  and  ink  can  be  combined  with  colour 
quite  satisfactorily,  especially  in  decorative  work. 
Where  this  is  done,  however,  the  ink  should  be 
“  waterproof,”  otherwise  it  will  spread  badly 
when  the  colour  is  applied.  The  best  method  is 
to  make  an  ink  drawing  first,  and  then  apply 
the  colour,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  reverse 
this  order  and  get  good  work.  It  is  better  to 
make  drawings  so  executed  of  the  frankly 
decorative  order,  as  outlines  in  Nature  are  non¬ 
existent,  and  so  is  black.  Pen  and  ink  combines 
well  with  monochrome,  as  lamp  black  or  sepia, 
and  excellent  results  are  obtainable  by  washing 
in  broad  tones  on  a  drawing  which  has  been 
outlined  in  ink. 


WATER  COLOURS 

The  introduction  of  colour  adds  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of  our  task.  In  addition  to 
line,  tone  and  mass  or  shape,  we  now  include 
that  exceedingly  subtle  element  colour.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  regard  colour 
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Fig.  33.  Notes  of  Figures. 
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pigment  as  pigment,  without  entering  into  its  nature  as 
dependent  upon  light,  for  upon  our  use  of  these 
pigments,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  apply 
them  will  depend  entirely  the  results  we  achieve. 
The  first  thing  is  to  choose  our  colours  and 
materials.  To  commence  with,  somewhere  about 
a  dozen  colours  will  be  sufficient.  Afterwards 
this  number  may  be  supplemented  or  changed 
according  to  the  taste  and  desire  of  the  painter, 
but  a  start  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  so 
the  following  list  is  recommended :  Cobalt, 
Colours  Prussian  blue,  French  ultramarine,  vermilion, 
light  red,  alizarin  crimson,  yellow  ochre,  Indian 
yellow,  aureolin,  burnt  sienna,  sepia,  and  black. 
With  these  colours  much  may  be  done,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  plan  to  work  with  a  limited 
palette  until  its  possibilities  have  been  thoroughly 
exploited.  But  whenever  the  need  is  felt  for 
another  colour,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  added  to  the  box.  Further, 
when  you  have  become  acquainted  with  your 
pigments,  and  learnt  something  of  their  possi¬ 
bilities,  it  is  often  inspiring  to  add  a  new  colour 
to  the  list,  it  may  help  to  suggest  fresh  schemes. 
In  addition  to  the  above  list  I  have  found  the 
supple-  following  of  great  value.  Raw  sienna,  raw  and 
mentary  burnt  umber,  Hooker  s  green,  viridian,  brown 
colours  madder,  terre-verte,  Payne’s  grey,  Rimington’s 
sky  grey  (sold  by  Newman’s),  and  indigo. 
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Some  teachers  advocate  the  use  of  a  very 
restricted  palette,  but  if  the  need  for  a  colour 
is  felt  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  employed.  The  only  danger  lies  in 
employing  colours  which  are  fugitive.  This 
may  seem  of  no  importance  to  the  modest 
beginner  who  does  not  expect  to  produce  work 
which  will  be  required  to  last,  but  later  on 
when  he  does  arrive  at  proficiency,  it  is  a  pity 
if  he  has  put  his  faith  in  fugitive  pigments.  In 
choosing  a  colour  box  it  is  safer  to  get  a  fairly 
good  one  with  at  least  sixteen  compartments 
for  half  pans  of  colour.  Brushes  should  be  of 
sable  hair,  as  camel  is  very  unsatisfactory,  being 
limp  and  lifeless.  At  least  four  of  these  will  be 
required,  Nos.  12,  8,  5,  3,  being  useful  sizes. 
When  purchased  these  brushes  will  have  sharp 
points,  which,  while  useful  in  the  smaller  ones 
for  fine  work,  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
drawback  in  the  larger  ones.  In  time  they 
wear  down  to  a  broad,  useful  tip,  but  as  this 
takes  too  long  it  is  quicker  to  burn  them.  First 
damp  your  brush  and  draw  the  hair  to  a  point, 
then  with  a  lighted  match  singe  off  a  little  at 
the  tip.  For  blobbing  in  the  texture  of  foliage, 
and,  in  fact,  for  producing  any  rich  rounded 
forms  a  brush  so  treated  is  invaluable.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  largest  brush  flat  instead  of 
round.  We  have  now  colour  and  brushes  ;  it 
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Paper  only  remains  to  choose  our  paper.  All  sorts  of 
paper  can  be  pressed  into  service,  from  the 
common  wrapping  paper  to  the  highest  priced 
material  on  the  market,  but  as  fairly  good  paper 
works  more  easily  and  safely  than  a  common 
one  it  is  wiser  to  use  the  better  material.  There 
are  various  makes  and  thicknesses  of  paper  on 
the  market  from  which  choice  can  be  made. 
A  fairly  stout  paper  is  preferable  to  a  thin  one, 
as  it  permits  of  considerable  sponging,  washing 
out,  and  generally  working  upon,  with  no  ill 

Surface  effects  to  the  surface.  For  some  years  I  have 
used  a  140  lb.  paper,  which  I  obtain  from  the 
Hayle  Mill,  Maidstone.  It  is  excellent  to  work 
upon,  and  is  made  in  “  Not,”  “  Rough  and 
“  Smooth  ”  surfaces.  Of  these  the  “  Not  ”  is 
the  most  useful  for  general  work.  A  lighter 
paper  of  72  lbs.  to  the  ream  answers  very  well 
if  strained,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper.  “  Whatmans  ”  is  a  serviceable 
material,  and  so  is  “  Arnold,”  but  the  student 
will  in  time  discover  the  one  which  suits  him  best. 
So  much  for  materials.  A  few  experiments  will 
certainly  help  the  tyro  to  find  out  how  these 
things  behave  when  in  use.  He  is  often 
astonished  at  the  number  of  tints  that  can  be 
obtained  with  a  moderate  palette  by  mixing 
the  pigments  in  varying  proportions.  With 
regard  to  the  admixture  of  colour  a  word  of 
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warning  may  not  be  amiss.  Two  will  mix  quite 
clearly  ;  three  generally  gives  a  pure  enough 
tint ;  four  is  becoming  risky,  while  beyond  this 
there  is  an  imminent  danger  of  arriving  at  mud 
instead  of  colour.  A  few  of  the  more  common 
mixtures  are  as  follows.  Cobalt  and  light  red 
gives  a  purple  grey,  which  is  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  yellow  ochre.  This  grey  tends 
towards  red,  yellow  or  blue,  according  to  the 
predominant  pigment.  Cobalt  and  vermilion  is 
still  grey,  but  a  little  warmer  and  more  purple, 
and  is  valuable  for  distances.  Cobalt  and 
alizarin  crimson  give  a  decided  purple.  Prussian 
blue  and  Indian  yellow  yield  a  fairly  vivid 
green.  Prussian  blue  and  yellow  ochre  is  less 
vivid,  while  with  burnt  sienna  this  blue  makes 
a  deep,  rich  green,  very  suitable  for  trees. 
Yellow  ochre  with  light  red  gives  a  dull  orange 
or  brick  colour,  useful  for  buildings ;  with 
vermilion  it  is  brighter  and  more  vivid.  Aureolin 
with  Prussian  blue  is  a  bright  green,  with 
cobalt  it  is  softer,  but  still  a  strong  green,  with 
vividian  it  gives  an  excellent  suggestion  of 
sunlit  grass.  These  are  a  very  few  of  the  tints 
obtainable,  crudely  suggested,  for  the  range  and 
gradation  of  tints  possible  in  each  case  could 
not  be  described.  Experiment  alone  can  give 
you  any  idea  of  what  can  be  done.  Try  mixing 
the  tints  in  a  pan  or  saucer  first  of  all,  then  mix 
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them  on  the  paper,  or  rather  allow  them  to  mix 
themselves  on  the  paper,  and  compare  the 
results.  The  variety  and  broken  quality  of  the 
tint  produced  by  blobbing  two  colours  side  by 
side,  and  allowing  them  to  mix  themselves  is 
altogether  more  fascinating  than  the  flat  tint 
mixed  prior  to  its  application  to  the  paper. 
After  a  few  essays  in  colour  mixing  the  reader 
who  has  had  no  experience  of  water  colour — 
and  we  assume  that  this  book  is  in  the  hands 
of  such — had  better  have  a  little  practice  in 
laying  flat  washes.  It  looks  quite  easy  to  put 
a  flat  tint  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem.  The  general  fault 
is  an  endeavour  to  cover  the  paper  with  too 
little  colour,  or  with  a  brush  that  is  almost  dry. 
In  water  colour  note  that  the  water  is  placed 
first,  giving  it  primary  importance,  and  such  is 
its  correct  place.  The  advice  most  needed  by 
the  average  novice  is  “  don’t  forget  the  water.” 
Naturally,  it  is  easier  to  float  a  wash  of  colour 
over  paper  which  is  flat  and  taut  than  over 
paper  which  crinkles  and  cockles  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  moist.  Our  paper  should,  therefore, 
be  either  mounted  upon  card,  or  strained.  For 
sketching  I  find  the  following  plan  useful,  as  it 
is  quite  light  and  portable,  while  enabling  you 
to  carry  five  or  six  sheets  of  paper  quite  easily. 
Procure  a  small  canvas,  say  14  inches  by  10 
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inches.  This  is  a  valuable  size,  because  an 
Imperial  sheet  of  paper  measures  31  inches  by 
22  inches.  If  we  cut  this  sheet  into  four  parts 
it  gives  us  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  the 
canvas.  Having  cut  the  paper,  place  it  in  water 
until  it  has  become  soft  and  pliable.  Loosen  straining 
the  wedges  of  the  canvas,  lay  your  paper  face  paper 
downwards,  and  the  canvas  on  the  top.  Turn 
the  margin  of  the  paper  over  to  the  frame  of 
the  canvas  and  fasten  in  position  with  small 
tin-tacks.  As  many  as  six  sheets  can  be  mounted 
at  once,  and  when  sketching  this  is  a  decided 
advantage.  When  dry  the  paper  should  be  as 
taut  as  a  drum.  Should  it  be  at  all  slack, 
however,  this  can  be  rectified  by  a  few  taps  on 
the  wedges.  Should  a  drawing  board  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  the  only  means  available,  the  paper 
should  be  strained  in  this  manner.  Lay  your 
paper  face  downwards  on  the  board,  and  turn 
up  the  four  edges  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
thereabouts.  Now  reverse  the  paper  and  sponge 
the  back  with  water,  leaving  the  “  turn-up  ” 
dry.  When  well  damped  turn  it  right  side  up 
again,  and  with  paste,  glue  or  other  adhesive 
stick  the  edge,  which  has  been  left  dry,  to  the 
board,  taking  great  care  to  see  that  it  adheres 
properly  while  drying.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  edge  being  damped  only 
with  the  adhesive,  dries  before  the  centre. 
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Paper  when  wet  expands,  contracting  again  as 
it  dries,  so  that  the  edge  being  fast,  the  centre 
is  bound  to  be  well  stretched.  It  can  easily  be 
understood  that  if  the  whole  sheet  were  wetted, 
and  then  additional  moisture  put  on  the  margin 
in  the  form  of  adhesive,  the  centre  would  dry 
first  and  pull  the  still  damp  adhesive  away  from 
the  board.  Brushes,  colour,  and  paper  in  hand, 
we  can  commence  work.  I  have  suggested  that 
a  good  beginning  might  be  made  by  laying  on 
a  few  washes.  This  may  either  be  applied  to 
the  dry  paper  or  the  surface  may  first  be  damped. 
Needless  to  say  the  latter  is  the  easier  process, 
though  not  always  practicable.  In  either  case 
our  method  of  procedure  is  precisely  the  same. 
In  order  that  we  may  learn  to  control  our 
elusive  medium  as  early  as  possible  we  will 
first  of  all  mark  out  a  rectangular  shape  over 
which  to  float  the  wash.  Mix  the  desired  tint, 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  space  if  a 
flat  wash  is  desired,  for  otherwise  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  same  tint  again.  With  broken  colour 
you  may  experiment  later.  Tilt  the  paper 
slightly,  so  that  the  colour  will  run  downwards, 
and  with  a  fully-charged  brush  sweep  across 
the  upper  margin  of  the  space.  Take  up  more 
colour  and  draw  the  brush  down  the  sides  of  the 
shape,  then  continue  to  apply  the  tint  with 
horizontal  strokes  from  side  to  side,  each  one 
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overlapping  the  previous  one  to  ensure  a  well- 
covered  surface.  In  this  way  the  colour  is 
induced  to  float  evenly  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  space.  Note  the  word  used, 
“  Float/'  which  is  correct,  for  the  pigment 
should  not  be  dragged  in  a  niggardly  manner 
with  an  almost  dry  brush,  or  there  will  be  no 
semblance  of  flatness  or  uniformity.  Any 
surplus  colour  may  be  lifted  from  the  bottom  of 
the  panel  with  blotting  paper  or  a  brush  which 
has  been  squeezed  dry  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  A  few  washes  laid  on  in  this  manner 
will  teach  the  beginner  a  great  deal  about  the 
behaviour  of  water  colour.  It  is  valuable 
practice  as  the  ability  to  float  on  the  colour 
makes  for  confidence  and  helps  to  overcome 
that  timid  and  nervous  treatment  which  makes 
so  many  sketches  appear  dry  and  hard.  Bear  in 
mind  the  motto,  “  Plenty  of  water,"  and  don’t 
get  upset  if  the  colours  do  run  one  into  another, 
for  this  often  gives  a  valuable  softness  to  the 
work,  besides,  if  deemed  undesirably  soft  later 
on,  they  can  easily  be  sharpened  up,  or  even 
separated  if  necessary.  We  have  now  made 
some  little  progress  in  the  manipulation  of 
colour,  and  may  be  getting  impatient  to 
commence  on  a  sketch.  If  the  first  attempt — 
or  even  the  twenty-first — does  not  satisfy  you 
don’t  be  discouraged  (rather  be  discouraged  if 
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it  does),  for  nothing  worth  doing  is  done  easily, 
and  satisfaction  often  means  a  cessation  of  effort 
and  study.  A  satisfied  man  has  reached  his 
goal,  he  has  no  further  to  go  along  the  road  to 
achievement.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be  pitied,  for 
it  must  have  been  an  easy  goal. 

Simple  For  the  first  essay  we  had  better  not  choose 

subjects  ^00  elaborate  a  subject.  Something  fairly 
simple,  with  comparatively  broad  masses  and 
not  too  much  fine  detail  will  be  most  suitable 
for  a  beginning.  First  choose  your  subject 
carefully,  aiming  at  simple  shapes  and  masses 
and  as  good  a  composition  as  may  be,  bearing 
in  mind  the  lessons  that  have  preceded  this. 
Sketch  in  your  main  lines  and  masses  in  pencil, 
giving  due  attention  to  the  characteristic  shapes 
of  the  component  parts.  Aim  at  essentials.  As 
previously  stated,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  make  a 
small  sketch  in  your  notebook  first,  blocking  in 
the  main  masses  of  tone  in  order  that  some 
idea  of  the  ultimate  effect  may  be  gathered. 
On  this  small  scale  aught  but  essentials  is  of 
little  value  :  as  soon  as  minor  things  begin  to 
obtrude  the  scale  of  the  work  is  upset,  and, 
therefore,  ruined. 

The  pencil  sketches,  Figs.  25,  26,  27,  show 
the  sort  of  note  that  is  quickly  made,  and  is  of 
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great  value  because  you  are  thinking  rapidly, 
and  analysing  earnestly  in  order  to  get  at  the 
essential  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  which  has 
attracted  you.  If  your  first  note  fails  to  satisfy, 
try  another  one,  and  still  another  if  necessary, 
for  this  little  note  if  it  pleases  you  will  make 
your  future  drawing  more  sure  and  confident. 
Further,  it  will  be  a  guide  and  an  inspiration 
throughout  the  sketch.  It  is  better  to  proceed 
in  this  way,  making  up  your  mind  so  to  speak, 
in  the  small  sketch  than  to  timidly  suggest  a 
number  of  tentative  arrangements  only  to  erase 
them  again.  Again  it  is  easier  to  plan  on  a 
small  scale  than  on  a  large  one  ;  and  it  helps 
to  give  dignity  and  size  to  the  final  sketch,  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  small  one  helps  to  unify 
and  to  simplify  the  larger  one  by  suggesting  the 
effect.  Having  settled  the  composition  and 
drawn  in  the  main  lines  we  are  prepared  to 
apply  the  colour.  The  pencil  lines  may  either  Pencil 
be  softened  with  rubber  or  left  strong  and  hnes 
decisive,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

If  soft  and  delicate  in  colour  the  lines  may 
prove  an  eyesore,  but  if  bold  and  vigorous  they 
may  be  useful  rather  than  otherwise.  Should 
there  be  any  lines  in  the  sky  it  is  safer  to  almost 
obliterate  them,  for  they  are  quite  capable  of 
marring  the  delicacy  and  transparency  of  this 
part.  The  next  stage  is  colour,  where  our 
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procedure  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  landscape  and  the  effect  we  wish 
to  obtain.  Students  constantly  ask  for  a 
method  which  they  can  use  for  all  their  sketches, 
but  as  the  manner  of  working  must  to  a  large 
extent  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  scene  it 
Method  is  impossible  to  give  any  formulae.  Sometimes 
it  is  better  to  work  with  the  paper  wet,  some¬ 
times  it  is  easier  when  dry.  Sometimes  a  wash 
of  yellow,  or  grey,  or  other  tint  is  floated  over 
the  whole  paper,  and  the  subsequent  painting 
added  to  this,  maybe  before  it  dries,  possibly 
after.  Or  we  may  prefer  to  work  direct  and 
apply  each  tint  as  nearly  as  possible  true  in 
shape  and  tone,  finishing  as  we  go  along,  save 
for  a  few  touches  at  the  end.  One  may  have  a 
predilection  for  this  or  that  method,  and  one 
may  ultimately  develop  a  style  of  work  which 
is  employed  with  but  little  variation,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  method  which  can  be  used 
for  all  classes  of  scenery.  The  technique  is 
dictated  by  the  landscape ;  in  other  words, 
Nature  is  the  final  arbiter  so  long  as  we  are 
inspired  by  her  mood,  and  desire  to  express 
that  mood  in  our  work.  Some  teachers  advocate 
the  clean  direct  method,  so  emphatically  that 
they  refuse  to  consider  any  other  style,  basing 
their  argument  upon  the.  work  of  Cotman, 
De  Wint  and  the  rest.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 


Fig.,  34.  1st  Stage.  Covering  Paper. 
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Fig.  35.  2nd  Stage.  Deepening  Tones. 
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Fig.  36.  Finished  Sketch. 


Fig.  38.  Direct  Work  on  Cartridge  Paper 
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the  result  is  the  primary  thing,  and  if  good,  it 
justifies  the  means  adopted,  whatever  they  may 
be.  “  Your  colour  must  be  absolutely  trans¬ 
parent,”  say  some,  while  others  employ  Chinese 
white,  and  so  the  controversy  goes  on.  The 
student  is  advised  to  steer  clear  of  it,  and, 
while  recognising  the  essential  transparency  of 
his  medium,  should  feel  perfectly  free  to  adopt 
any  method  which  promises  to  give  him  what 
he  wants.  It  is  difficult  enough  in  all  conscience 
without  hampering  oneself  with  unnecessary 
restrictions.  The  illustrations  here  shown,  Nos. 
34,  35  and  36,  depict  a  very  suitable  type  of 
scene  to  commence  with.  The  shapes  are 
simple  and  the  masses  fairly  broad.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  pencil  lines  were  not  erased,  as  the 
tones  are  strong  enough  to  veil  them.  There  was 
no  pencilling  in  the  sky  which  was  painted 
more  or  less  direct.  After  the  sketch  was 
planned  in  pencil  the  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
white  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  for  out  in  the 
open  the  glare  of  the  light  reflected  therefrom 
is  very  dazzling.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  the  so-called  “  direct  ” 
method  for  any  tint  placed  upon  white  paper 
must  by  sheer  contrast  appear  far  stronger  and 
darker  than  it  will  when  the  rest  of  the  paper 
is  covered.  After  long  experience  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
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the  correct  values  even  upon  white  paper,  but 
for  the  beginner  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
difficult.  The  sky  was  washed  over  completely 
with  Rimington’s  sky  grey,  which  tint  was 
carried  over  the  distance  as  well.  The  nearer 
portions  were  then  covered  with  yellow  ochre 
with  a  touch  of  Indian  yellow,  and  where  the 
pathway  comes,  a  little  brown  madder.  Burnt 
sienna  served  for  the  tree  masses,  and  while  the 
paper  was  still  damp  the  white  cloud  edges 
were  lifted  out  with  a  brush  squeezed  dry,  and 
a  little  cobalt  added  above,  and  in  the  distant 
landscape.  The  sky  is  mainly  grey,  and  it  may 
be  added  here  that  grey  is  a  much  easier  colour 
to  harmonise  with  a  landscape  than  blue. 
Further,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  clouded 
sky  is  intrinsically  of  greater  interest  than  one 
of  unclouded  blue.  A  low  horizon  seems  to  call 
for  an  interesting  sky,  for  if  the  wide  expanse 
above  is  unbroken  it  is  apt  to  be  monotonous, 
however  interesting  the  terrestrial  portion  may 
be.  Blue  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  handle 
satisfactorily,  and  if  at  all  strong  calls  for 
corresponding  strength  elsewhere,  or  it  becomes 
overwhelming.  Strong,  bright  colours  are  much 
more  difficult  to  harmonise  than  subtle  or 
delicate  ones.  Further,  that  sparkling,  brilliant 
effect  we  are  aiming  at  does  not  always  result 
from  the  use  of  strong  colour,  for  contrary  to 
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expectation  two  bright  colours  placed  side  by 
side  sometimes  tend  to  neutralise  each  other, 
which  tendency  is  even  more  pronounced  when 
a  number  of  colours  come  into  juxtaposition. 
The  use  of  pure  bright  pigment  does  not 
necessarily  produce  a  brilliant  scheme  ;  on  the 
contrary  a  flat,  dull  one  often  ensues  instead. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  brighter, 
or  rather  the  more  saturated  the  colour  is,  the 
smaller  should  be  the  area  it  occupies.  A  note 
of  pure  colour  shining  from  a  grey  scheme  will 
tell  far  more  distinctly  than  a  series  of  brilliant 
hues  placed  together.  Brangwyn  is  one  of  our 
most  brilliant  colourists,  but  a  careful  study  of 
his  joyous  work  will  show  how  predominant  are 
quiet  greys,  browns,  or  other  neutral  tints. 
Patches  of  emerald  green,  vermilion  or  ultra- 
marine,  shine  like  jewels  out  of  the  pervading 
quietude,  and  somehow  we  feel  that  the  colour 
is  gorgeous,  rich  and  sunny.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  a  scheme  in  which  grey  occupies 
the  largest  area  can  suggest  far  more  colour 
than  another  in  which  the  pigments  are  used 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  first  scheme  will 
probably  be  rich,  even  though  quiet  and  low  in 
tone,  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  other  will 
be  crude,  strident  and  vulgar.  But,  a  word  of 
warning,  let  your  greys  be  pure,  transparent 
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Applying 

colour 


and  colourful,  for  it  is  wonderfully  easy  to  get 
mud  instead  of  colour. 

To  return  to  our  sketch.  The  colour 
recommended  for  the  sky,  Rimington’s  sky 
grey,  is  one  of  considerable  charm,  for  as  it 
dries  its  component  hues  seem  to  segregate 
themselves,  and  to  give  a  varied  grey  with  an 
opalescent  quality  of  much  beauty.  Cobalt, 
light  red,  and  yellow  ochre  give  a  somewhat 
similar  tint,  but  with  far  more  trouble  and  less 
certainty.  The  paper  covered,  and  the  scheme 
lightly  suggested,  we  proceed  to  strengthen  the 
colour  while  the  paper  is  still  damp.  More 
burnt  sienna  is  added  to  the  trees,  and  Prussian 
blue  is  blotted  on  as  well,  in  order  to  produce 
the  necessary  green .  Two  brushes  may  usefully  be 
employed  here,  one  for  each  tint,  so  that  instead 
of  mixing  them  on  the  palette  they  can  be 
blotted  into  each  other  on  the  paper.  This 
makes  for  variety  and  interest,  besides  helping 
to  suggest  the  texture  resulting  from  the  massed 
foliage.  The  trees  might  be  brought  up  to  full 
strength  at  this  stage,  as,  being  the  darkest 
patch  in  the  scheme,  they  will  then  serve  as  a 
key.  More  cobalt  is  added  to  the  line  of  hills 
in  the  distance,  and  yellow  ochre  with  a  touch 
of  vermilion  to  the  band  just  between  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Indian  yellow,  yellow 
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ochre,  and  a  little  of  Hooker’s  green  comes 
into  the  foreground,  with  a  touch  of  brown 
madder  and  cobalt  for  the  roadway  and  the 
middle  distance  on  the  left.  The  final  stage 
requires  thought,  for  the  various  parts  need  to 
be  brought  into  the  right  relationship  with  each 
other.  The  pathway  leads  to  the  trees  where 
we  have  placed  our  darkest  note.  To  emphasize 
this  we  might  keep  our  lightest  note  in  the  same 
area.  The  blue  in  the  sky  seemed  a  little  crude, 
so  a  faint  wash  of  alizarin  was  applied  which 
was  carried  over  the  grey  in  one  or  two  places 
also,  and  over  the  distance  as  well.  Little 
touches  of  pure  vermilion  were  dotted  over  the 
band  just  below  the  hills,  and  brown  madder 
on  the  bank  to  the  left.  The  foreground  is 
painted  with  patches  of  pure  colour  touched 
into  each  other,  which  helps  to  produce  a 
broken  varied  effect  without  being  hard.  Burnt 
sienna,  Indian  yellow,  Hooker’s  green,  Prussian 
blue,  brown  madder  and  ultramarine  were 
employed,  with  final  touches  of  sepia  and 
indigo.  Further  consideration  suggested  scratch¬ 
ing  out  a  streak  of  light  on  the  water  to  the 
left  of  the  largest  tree,  to  a  few  spots  of  indigo 
and  sepia  being  added  to  the  trees  themselves, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  the  figures.  Texture  Texture 
and  atmosphere  was  given  to  the  foliage  and  to 
parts  of  the  foreground  and  the  distant  hills  by 
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dragging  an  almost  dry  brush  firmly  across. 
The  edges  of  the  foliage  were  “lost  and  found 
by  washing  off  a  little  colour  here  and  there  to 
blend  it  with  the  sky,  while  a  few  strong  touches 
were  added  in  other  parts.  Such  was  the  pro¬ 
cedure  adopted  in  this  sketch.  In  plate  37  the 
method  Was  more  direct.  The  outline  of  the 
trees  and  foreground  was  first  drawn  in  pencil, 
after  the  arrangement  had  been  decided  upon. 
The  sky  was  then  washed  over  completely  with 
the  sky  grey,  the  lights  lifted  out  with  a  dry 
brush,  and  the  touches  of  blue  added  with 
cobalt.  The  trees  next  demanded  attention, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  dark  silhouette  against 
the  sky.  Owing  to  the  light  interstices  and  the 
necessity  for  direct  drawing  it  seemed  advisable 
to  paint  them  up  to  the  full  strength  without 
any  preliminary  wash.  With  burnt  sienna, 
Indian  yellow,  and  Prussian  blue  I  mixed  a 
middle  tint  with  which  the  foliage  was  painted. 
Two  other  brushes  were  kept  handy,  one  for 
pure  sienna  the  other  for  Prussian  blue.  Blobs 
of  each  of  these  colours  were  applied,  giving 
variety  to  the  general  tint  and  helping  to  suggest 
textures.  A  little  sepia  and  brown  madder 
added  before  these  were  dry  completed  the 
trees.  The  hedges  were  next  treated  with  the 
same  colours,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  raw 
sienna.  Indian  yellow  and  viridian  were  added 
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for  the  bank  below  the  hedge.  The  path  is 
cobalt,  brown  madder,  and  grey.  The  bank  on 
the  left  viridian,  aureolin,  burnt  sienna,  and 
terre-verte.  The  distant  trees  were  put  in  with 
grey  with  a  little  of  the  green  used  for  the  large 
trees,  blotted  in  whilst  the  grey  was  wet,  with  a 
touch  of  cobalt  added.  Vermilion  and  yellow 
ochre  gave  the  light  touch  in  the  background. 

Where  the  path  dips  seemed  the  place  for  a 
figure,  which  Was  suggested  with  ultramarine 
and  brown  madder.  Here  again  a  little  lightness 
and  atmosphere  have  been  added  to  the  foliage 
by  wiping  an  almost  dry  brush  across.  This,  if 
carefully  done,  is  exceedingly  useful  for 
suggesting  atmosphere,  as  it  lifts  the  pigment 
from  the  outstanding  grain  of  the  paper,  leaving 
that  in  the  hollows  undisturbed.  The  brush 
should  be  damp  but  not  wet.  If  dipped  into 
water  and  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  it  is  just  about  right.  It  must  be  pressed 
fairly  firmly  upon  the  paper  and  wiped  across 
the  desired  part.  If  a  sketch  refuses  to  come 
right,  despite  all  you  can  do  to  it,  it  is  quite  a 
good  plan  to  hold  it  under  the  tap  and  let  water 
pour  over  it  for  awhile.  Take  a  sponge  or  large  sponging 
brush  and  with  it  wipe  off  the  superfluous  out 
colour.  As  much  may  be  removed  as  you  wish 
up  to  a  degree,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  white  paper  again  once  you  have  applied  a 
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stain  of  water  colour.  Some  pigments  stain  far 
more  than  others,  especially  the  transparent 
ones,  for  the  opaque  colours  are  composed  of 
more  or  less  minute  particles  which  are  fixed 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  the  medium 
employed,  while  the  transparent  colours  stain 
the  paper.  Prussian  blue,  crimson  lake,  and 
the  pigments  obtained  from  the  madder  root 
are  all  stains,  while  the  earth  colours  and  the 
metal  oxides  are  of  the  opaque  order.  Each 
type  of  pigment  possesses  its  own  peculiar 
charm,  the  transparent  tints  dry  with  a  sort  of 
bloom,  while  the  opaque  ones  give  a  somewhat 
granular  surface.  When  mixing  two  or  more 
colours  for  a  large  wash  we  have  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  one  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  and  leaving  the  others  suspended  in  the 
water,  as  an  alteration  in  tint  will  accrue.  To 
obviate  this  it  is  well  to  stir  the  mixture  each 
time  the  brush  is  dipped  into  it.  Vermilion 
is  a  heavy  colour,  and  very  apt  to  settle. 
Plate  38  is  introduced  because  it  is  absolutely 
direct  work  on  cartridge  paper.  It  is  often 
worth  while  to  experiment  with  paper  other 
than  the  ones  specially  made  for  water  colour, 
but  these  experiments  had  better  be  left  until 
some  proficiency  has  been  acquired  in  the 
paper  manipulation  of  colour.  But  a  change  of  paper 
is  sometimes  a  source  of  inspiration.  The 
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quality  and  surface  varies  so  considerably  in 
different  papers  that  an  entire  change  of 
technique  is  necessitated.  David  Cox  paper, 
for  example,  is  absorbent,  and  when  damp  is 
deeper  in  tone  than  when  dry.  It  calls  for 
direct  work  and  also  for  tones  stronger  than 
seem  necessary  when  applied,  as  they  dry 
lighter.  Further,  its  surface  is  poor  and  does 
not  permit  of  sponging  or  washing  out.  It  is  a 
paper  to  avoid  until  you  have  learned  to  handle 
colour  with  freedom  and  confidence.  When  this 
desirable  stage  is  reached,  however,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  you  effects  of  great  charm 
because  its  faint  warm  tint  aids  considerably  in 
binding  the  colours  together. 

Our  sketch  depicts  a  scene  quite  common 
in  England,  a  country  road  bordered  with  grass 
and  fringed  with  stunted  trees,  the  atmosphere 
light  and  fresh  after  a  passing  shower.  The 
paper  being  smooth,  with  no  “  bite  ”  in  it,  the 
colour  floats  easily,  too  easily  if  we  are  not 
cautious.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  exhibit 
the  brush  strokes,  which,  if  used  thoughtfully, 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback.  The 
sky  was  flooded  on  with  cobalt  and  sky  grey. 
The  cloud  forms  were  floated  on,  leaving  the 
whites  almost  untouched  ;  the  blue  was  applied 
to  the  damp  paper  with  a  sort  of  dabbing 
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motion.  The  trees  are  ochre,  burnt  sienna  and 
Prussian  blue  used  straight  from  the  pans,  and 
not  too  wet.  The  same  treatment  was  used  for 
the  distance,  which  is  cobalt.  The  roadway  was 
given  a  wash  of  light  red  and  cobalt,  with  final 
touches  of  burnt  sienna,  cobalt  and  brown 
madder.  The  grass  is  aureolin,  viridian  and 
burnt  sienna,  with  a  little  Prussian  blue  and 
touches  of  sepia  at  the  margins.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  quick  sketch  which  aims  at  re¬ 
producing  an  effect  of  a  transient  nature.  The 
idea  was  to  suggest  the  moisture  and  brilliance 
that  follows  a  shower  on  a  rainy  day  in  summer. 
Needless  to  say  upon  paper  of  this  type  the 
effect  must  be  arrived  at  quickly  and  without 
labour.  If  the  desired  result  is  not  hit  at 
the  first  shot,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  at 
all.  Such  experiments  are  of  value,  but  had 
better  be  postponed  until  the  behaviour  of  the 
pigment  is  familiar  to  you,  and  you  have  learnt 
something  of  tone  and  colour  value.  It  is 
safer  to  use  a  stout  paper  of  good  quality 
because  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
working  out  the  particular  effect  you  desire. 
Upon  this  stout  paper  we  have  found  that  a 
sketch  which  refuses  to  please  us  can  be  sponged 
out  and  repainted.  If  the  sponge  does  not 
remove  as  much  of  the  pigment  as  we  would 
wish  an  old  tooth-brush  or  nail-brush  may  be 
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used.  Not  too  vigorously  or  the  surface  will  be 
spoilt.  As  before  stated  the  tints  can  never  be 
wholly  removed,  but  this  is  useful  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  for  by  using  fairly  pure 
colour  upon  the  faint  ghostly  picture  remaining 
results  can  be  obtained  which  are  unobtainable 
by  any  other  means.  The  strength  of  this  faint 
picture,  upon  which  you  intend  to  work,  is 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  colour  taken  off, 
and  this  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  what  you 
are  aiming  at.  For  removing  small  passages  of 
colour  the  following  method  is  recommended. 
With  a  brush  charged  with  clean  water  cover 
the  shape  to  be  removed.  Allow  the  moisture 
to  stand  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  soak  it  up 
with  blotting  paper  and  wipe  with  a  clean  soft 
rag.  With  good  quality  paper  this  gives  a 
clean  shape  almost  white,  which  can  be  tinted 
again  as  required.  For  sharp  white  passages  a 
penknife  may  be  employed,  by  scraping  off  the 
stained  surface,  but  this  should  be  left  till  the 
work  is  quite  finished,  as  the  scratched  paper  is 
likely  to  catch  the  colour  with  unpleasant 
results.  Our  instructions  have  dealt  wholly 
with  translucent  water  colour.  The  use  of 
Chinese  white  is  not  recommended  except  where 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  as  there  is  a  possibility — 
very  remote  so  the  makers  tell  us — of  this 
pigment  becoming  dark  and  dirty.  Despite  this, 
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however,  it  has  its  uses  and  for  work  intended 
for  reproduction  it  is  very  often  employed. 
Brabazon  used  it  very  successfully  mixed  in 
small  quantities  with  transparent  colour,  the 
opalescent  tints  so  obtained  are  certainly  very 
beautiful.  It  can  also  be  used  with  good  effect 
where  small  patches  of  light  colour  are  needed 
on  a  ground  of  darker  tone.  A  mass  of  flower 
forms  or  light  foliage  may  be  painted  with 
Chinese  white  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which 
a  wash  of  colour  is  applied.  This  is  a  quicker 
method  than  washing  out  as  previously  des¬ 
cribed.  Purists  wax  very  wroth  at  the  mention 
of  Chinese  white,  but  surely  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  if  we  can  add  one  jot  or  tittle 
to  the  beauty  in  the  world  what  matter  how 
we  do  it. 

A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  nowadays  in 
body  colour,  which  is  used  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  water  colour,  but  does  not  rely  upon 
the  paper  for  its  light  but  upon  the  pigment. 
The  paper  is  completely  veiled  by  the  opaque 
colour,  and  white  pigment  plays  a  large  part. 
It  is  very  useful  for  decorative  work,  and  many 
makers  have  placed  upon  the  market  specially 
prepared  pigments.  Pictures  executed  in  this 
medium  have  a  quality  entirely  their  own,  but 
they  lack  the  delicate  charm  of  a  translucent 
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water  colour  which  relies  upon  the  white  paper 
for  its  luminosity.  Some  artists  use  prepara¬ 
tions  and  mediums  with  their  water  colours,  in 
addition  to  water.  Some,  who  find  them  dry 
too  quickly,  add  a  little  glycerine  to  the  water. 
Others,  desiring  something  of  a  sheen,  add  gum 
arabic.  Others  again  use  specially  prepared 
mediums,  but  these  things  depend  entirely  upon 
the  artist,  and  at  first,  anyway,  had  better  be 
tabooed  by  the  beginner.  Stick  to  the  pure 
colours  and  clear  water  until  you  have  found 
out  what  they  are  capable  of,  then,  if  you  wish, 
experiment  with  other  things.  Turner  tried 
many  experiments,  and  a  lot  of  his  work  has 
been  ruined  thereby. 

When  speaking  of  colour  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  book,  the  risk  of  using  crude  brilliant 
hues  was  mentioned.  It  might  be  of  service  in 
this  connection  to  give  some  of  the  colour  notes 
appended  by  David  Cox  to  the  sketches  which 
illustrate  his  book  on  “  Water-Colour  Painting,” 
to  show  how  he  obtained  his  rich  effects,  with 
pigments  which  are  not  always  the  most 
brilliant.  One  list  for  “  Battle  Abbey  ”  is  : — 
The  sky,  indigo  alone  ;  clouds,  indigo  and  light 
red  ;  the  distance,  indigo,  light  red  and  a  little 
lake ;  the  building,  indigo,  light  red  and  a 
little  gamboge  ;  the  shadowed  parts,  indigo  and 
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lake  finished  with  Vandyke  brown  and  indigo  ; 
the  greens  in  the  foreground,  indigo,  burnt 
sienna  and  gamboge,  finished  with  Vandyke 
brown.  Another,  “  A  View  in  Surrey,”  gives 
sky,  indigo,  lake  and  ivory  black  ;  the  distance, 
indigo,  black  and  a  little  lake  ;  cottage,  yellow 
ochre  with  a  little  burnt  sienna  ;  roof,  black  and 
lake  with  burnt  sienna  ;  shadows,  indigo  and 
Indian  red ;  road,  indigo  and  Indian  red 
finished  with  Vandyke  brown  and  lake  ;  the 
greens  for  bank  and  bushes,  indigo,  burnt  sienna 
and  gamboge,  completed  with  indigo  and  brown 
pink  and  a  few  touches  of  Vandyke  brown. 
Again  for  “  Effect,  Mid-day  ”  he  gives  :  sky, 
indigo  and  lake ;  distant  foliage,  indigo  and 
Indian  red ;  cornfield,  yellow  ochre  finished 
with  yellow  ochre  and  Vandyke  brown  ;  bushes 
in  front,  indigo,  Indian  red  and  brown  pink  ; 
the  road,  light  red  ;  the  foreground,  finished 
with  Vandyke  brown.  Such  were  the  colour 
schemes  wherewith  Cox  produced  those  rich, 
deep  toned  pictures  of  English  landscape,  which 
are  still  amongst  the  finest  things  in  water 
colour  art.  Indigo  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
blue  used.  His  reds  and  yellows  are  few  and 
comparatively  sombre  compared  with  those  we 
can  buy  from  the  colourman  to-day,  while 
Vandyke  brown  and  black  with  burnt  sienna 
stood  for  his  browns  and  dark  tints.  It  simply 
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proves  that  it  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  colours  employed  as  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  are  used.  A  few  attempts  worked  in  some 
such  restricted  scale  as  he  used  would  be  valuable 
in  teaching  us  how  much  can  be  done  with  a 
few  simple  colours.  Gamboge  is  a  colour  not  to 
be  recommended,  however,  as  it  is  rather 
fugitive.  We  have  a  more  brilliant  range  of 
colours  at  our  disposal  to-day,  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  use  them  with  the  same  exquisite  skill  as 
the  older  water-colour  men  did  their  more 
sombre  and  less  numerous  pigments. 

PASTEL 

Pastel  is  a  medium  of  considerable  charm, 
capable  of  producing  effects  quite  unlike  either 
oil  or  water  colour,  though  in  the  hands  of  some 
it  is  often  made  to  resemble  both  of  these 
mediums  in  turn.  In  both  cases,  however,  it 
loses  some  of  its  essential  charm.  In  a  pastel 
sketch  there  are  two  important  factors,  the 
paper  and  the  chalk.  The  paper  should  play 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important  a  part  in  the 
production  of  the  effect  as  the  pastel.  Special 
papers  are  made  in  a  variety  of  tints,  and  the  PaPer 
particular  shade  chosen  should  suit  the  subject 
in  hand.  For  a  grey  scheme  a  grey  paper  seems 
to  be  called  for,  for  a  warm  scheme  a  buff  or 
brown,  and  so  on,  with  due  regard  for  the  part 
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you  wish  it  to  play  in  your  scheme.  The  pastels 
themselves  had  better  be  of  good  quality  and 
not  the  greasy  type,  as  they  are  next  to 
impossible  to  work  over.  Pastels  are  made  in 
three  degrees,  hard,  medium  and  soft,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  soft  are  preferable, 
though  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  paper  quite 
so  well  as  the  others.  There  are  difficulties 
connected  with  sketching  from  Nature  in 
pastels  :  one  is  the  fragility  of  the  chalks,  and 
the  other  the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  smudge 
or  fall  off  the  sketch  in  transport.  With  regard 
to  the  number  of  tints,  and  the  particular  ones 
required,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  suggest.  There  are 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  made,  but 
generally  about  two  dozen  are  required  for  a 
sketch.  Needless  to  say,  however,  a  different 
set  of  colours  will  be  required  for  a  brilliant 
sunlight  effect  to  the  set  used  for  a  quiet  grey 
scheme.  It  is  safer  to  select  a  few  chalks  of 
different  hues,  find  out  what  they  are  capable 
of,  and  add  to  them  as  need  arises.  Charts  of 
the  colours  obtainable  are  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers.  For  sketching  excursions  a 
specially  made  box  is  recommended  similar  to 
the  oil  colour  sketching  box  supplied  by  artists’ 
colourmen.  The  paper  can  be  pinned  to  the 
cover  of  the  box,  where  the  canvas  boards  or 
wood  panels  are  fixed  for  oil  sketching,  and  so 
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carried  in  comparative  safety.  The  pasteJs 
occupy  the  place  of  the  oil  colours.  Lefranc’s 
“  Cedrate  ”  box  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
specially  made  box.  There  are  three  methods  Methods 
of  working  in  pastel.  The  first  is  to  place  the 
strokes  side  by  side,  allowing  the  paper  to  show 
between  them.  At  a  little  distance  the  chalk 
and  the  paper  blend,  producing  a  tint  composed 
of  the  two.  The  second  is  to  apply  the  chalk 
and  to  rub  it  over  the  surface  to  produce  a 
general  tone,  adding  strokes  and  touches  to 
this  tinted  ground.  The  third  is  to  mix  the 
pastels  on  the  paper  by  rubbing  one  layer  over 
another  until  the  under  layer  shows  through 
the  upper.  Either  of  these  methods  is  capable 
of  producing  good  results,  but  considering  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  medium  the  first  is 
preferable.  A  pastel  should  frankly  confess  the 
dry,  chalky  quality  of  the  materials  as  a  water 
colour  does  its  transparency,  or  an  oil  colour 
does  its  brush  work,  and  its  mingled  trans¬ 
parency  and  opacity.  There  is  no  advantage, 
and  less  merit,  in  trying  to  imitate  another 
medium.  Accept  the  limitations  of  your 
materials,  and  your  work  will  possess  a  charm 
which  only  those  materials  can  give.  The  chief 
advantage  of  using  pastels  lies  in  the  readiness 
with  which  effects  may  be  rendered  and  in  its 
spontaneity  and  freedom  ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
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that  the  best  way  to  apply  them  is  the  one  most 
suited  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  the 
temperament  of  the  pastellist.  Remember,  that 
a  free  and  easy  technique  is  calculated  to  give 
added  pleasure  to  yourself  and  to  the  beholder. 
Use  as  much  pastel  as  is  necessary,  but  no  more, 
for  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall  off  if  too  thickly 
applied,  and  don’t  forget  to  let  the  paper  play 
its  part.  The  illustration  (Frontispiece)  was 
first  roughed  in  with  charcoal  on  grey  paper  and 
the  sky  shapes  rubbed  in  with  blue  grey  and 
creamy  white.  The  foliage  was  next  treated 
with  varied  greens,  browns,  black,  etc.,  and  the 
lights  added  fairly  thickly.  The  branches, 
trunk  and  foreground  were  suggested,  and  the 
sheep  and  man  added.  The  distance  was 
touched  in  with  varied  colours,  and  the  lights 
finally  applied. 


TREES 

Trees  play  so  important  a  part  in  landscape 
that  they  should  be  studied  continuously  and 
under  all  conditions,  for  there  are  few  things 
which  cause  the  beginner  so  much  anxious 
thought,  and  probably  depression  as  his  efforts 
to  represent  trees.  There  are  many  species, 
each  with  its  own  family  characteristics,  while 
each  member  has  an  individuality  of  its  own 
which  modifies,  though  it  still  conforms  to  the 
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specific  type.  It  is  for  the  student  to  study  the 
individual  in  order  that  he  may  discover  the 
typical.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  tree  which  embodies 
within  itself  all  the  characteristics  of  its  species. 
Infinite  in  their  variety,  trees  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  and  wonderful  of  Nature’s 
handiwork,  and  the  painter  may  well  thank  her 
for  so  tractable  and  so  plentiful  an  element  for 
his  use.  It  is  depressing  to  imagine  a  world 
without  trees,  for  there  is  no  scene  so  un¬ 
interesting  as  a  wide,  barren  stretch  of  country 
where  none  grows.  Fortunately — despite  the 
wholesale  vandalism  of  commerce  which,  careless 
of  beauty  or  of  aught  save  money,  ruthlessly 
hacks  down  whole  forests  of  lovely  trees — there 
are  still  plenty  remaining  for  the  delight  of  the 
painter  and  of  all  who  care  for  beauty.  And 
whoever  studies  them  with  any  degree  of 
earnestness  cannot  fail  to  become  a  lover  of 
trees.  Emerson  says :  “In  the  woods  is 
perpetual  youth.  Within  these  plantations  of 
God  a  decorum  and  sanctity  reign,  a  perennial 
festival  is  dressed,  and  the  guest  sees  not  how 
he  should  tire  of  them  in  a  thousand  years.  In 
the  woods  we  return  to  reason  and  faith,”  and 
again  “  At  the  gate  of  the  forest  the  man  of  the 
world  is  forced  to  leave  his  city  estimates  of 
great  and  small,  wise  and  foolish.”  Such  is  the 
deep  impression  made  upon  a  thoughtful  mind 
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by  the  contemplation  of  trees.  To  many  of  us 
there  are  few  more  poignant  sounds  than  the 
thud  of  the  woodman’s  axe,  or  the  rasp  of  the 
saw,  and  the  final  crash  of  the  fallen  monarch  of 
the  woodland.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  painful 
aspect  to  the  study  of  these  lovely  structures  as 
they  stand  serene  and  strong  through  summer 
sunshine  and  winter  storms.  Let  us  note  the 
marvellous  variety  in  the  various  species,  and 
in  the  individuals  of  each  species  according  to 
age  and  conditions  of  growth.  Take  an  oak 
growing  in  an  exposed  position,  sturdy,  vigorous 
and  gnarled,  its  limbs  spreading  and  strongly 
curved,  springing  from  a  stout  trunk  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil.  Note  the  masses  of  foliage, 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  that  exhibit  their 
modelling,  for  though  foliage  is  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  leaves  they  are  grouped  in  dense 
masses  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  Compare 
this  tree  with  its  brother  in  the  woods,  where  it 
grows  more  slender  and  delicate  because  of  its 
struggle  upwards  towards  the  light.  Of  the  two 
the  first  is  the  more  typical.  The  elm  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  English  land¬ 
scape,  and  also  one  of  the  most  majestic.  Its 
foliage  takes  really  exquisite  shapes,  rising  in 
masses  of  infinite  variety  to  the  fan-like  crown. 
Few  trees  are  so  fine  in  silhouette  form,  or  so 
useful  to  the  painter  as  the  full-grown  elm. 
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The  slender,  delicate  grace  of  the  birch,  with  its 
silver  stem  splashed  with  deeper  colour  and  its 
light  dainty  foliage,  is  a  joy  to  the  artist.  The 
Scots  pine  red  in  stem  and  blue  green  in  tufted 
crown,  the  larch  conical  in  shape  and  sombre 
in  hue,  the  cedar,  the  fir,  and  the  yew  tree  all 
quietly  coloured  and  worthy  of  careful  note. 
The  horse  chestnut  with  palmate  leaves  and 
wonderful  spires  of  blossom,  the  sweet,  odorous 
lime  around  which  the  bees  boom  through  the 
long  summer  day,  and  the  beech  with  grey  stems 
stained  with  lichen,  all  awaiting  our  attention. 
Apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  pink  and  white 
in  spring  and  decked  with  russet  treasures  in  the 
autumn.  Hawthorn  garbed  in  white  blossom, 
all  providing  exquisite  drawing  in  stem,  branch 
and  leafage.  The  Lombardy  poplar  rising  like 
a  spire,  the  rounded  crown  of  the  pollard  willow, 
the  misty  grey  foliage  of  the  almond-leaved 
willow  with  its  tracery  of  dark  stems,  the 
sycamore,  the  maple,  the  ash,  and  many  others. 
Enough  material  here  for  a  lifetime,  each  with 
its  own  peculiar  anatomy  and  its  own  typical 
foliage  modified  and  infinitely  varied  by  the 
conditions  of  its  growth.  No  student  of  land¬ 
scape  who  watches  trees  and  allows  them  free 
access,  as  it  were,  to  his  mind,  who  has  seen 
them  in  the  grey  dawn,  in  full  sunlight,  and  in 
the  golden  mists  of  evening,  and  has  noted  how 
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like  the  various  instruments  that  comprise  an 
orchestra,  they  each  contribute  to  the  general 
harmony  their  individual  quota ;  no  one 
realising  this  can  fail  to  be  a  lover  of  trees. 
Nature  uses  them  for  the  expression  of  her 
ever  changing  moods,  and  like  seolian  harps 
they  respond  to  her  lightest  touch.  The  painter 
must  learn  to  handle  them  with  the  same  sure, 
though  delicate  touch  if  he  would  express  in 
paint  these  moods  of  Nature. 

When  sketching  from  Nature,  whatever  our 
medium  may  be,  it  is  advisable  to  start  with  a 
clear  idea  of  what  we  are  aiming  at.  Shall  we 
try  to  produce  a  picture,  pleasing  in  line,  tone, 
shape  and  colour,  or  shall  we  attempt  the 
impossible  and  try  to  produce  an  accurate  copy 
of  what  lies  before  us  ?  Shall  we  study  the  work 
of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  and  laboured, 
leaving  for  our  benefit  and  enjoyment  the  fruits 
of  their  labours,  or  shall  we,  with  youthful 
egotism,  ignore  their  work  ?  Shall  we  endeavour 
to  go  with  them  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  and 
then  farther,  if  we  may,  or  shall  we  start  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  craft  and  do  our  best,  or 
worst  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  safest  and 
quickest  course  is  to  study  what  has  been  done 
before  in  conjunction  with  a  first-hand  study  of 
Nature.  Learn  the  language,  then  seek  Nature 
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for  inspiration,  and  aim  at  expressing  the 
thoughts  or  ideas  inspired  as  beautifully  as  we 
are  able.  To  take  a  simile  from  another  art 
shall  we  aim  at  journalism  or  literature  ?  Study 
we  must,  if  we  would  do  anything  worth  while, 
and  the  deeper  our  insight  the  better  worth  the 
while  it  will  be.  Emerson  says :  “  Genius 

detects  through  countless  individuals  the  fixed 
species,  through  many  species  the  genus ; 
through  all  genera  the  steadfast  type  ;  through 
all  the  kingdoms  of  organised  life  the  eternal 
unity.  Substitute  the  word  artist  for  genius — 
though  they  may,  of  course,  be  one  and  the 
same — and  it  is  a  good  statement  of  how  he 
should  regard  Nature.  We  should  strive  to  see 
below  the  surface,  not  content  with  the  super¬ 
ficial,  but  seek  for  fundamentals.”  The  earth, 
it  has  been  well  said,  “  is  the  garment  of  God.” 

Some  see  merely  the  stuff  from  which  the 
garment  is  made,  others  realise  the  great 
function  it  fulfils.  Amongst  the  seers  should 
be  placed  the  artist.  The  average  person 
watching  a  painter  at  work  wonders  perhaps 
why  he  has  altered  the  form  of  a  tree,  even 
though  forced  to  admit  that  it  looks  better, 
truer  actually,  in  its  place  in  the  picture  than 
would  a  more  accurate  copy  of  the  one  before 
him.  It  is  an  oak  maybe,  and  the  representa- 
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tion  seems  more  typical,  more  essentially  an 
oak  than  the  actual  tree.  Anyhow,  to  the 
spectator  it  is  unmistakably  an  oak,  because 
the  artist  has  stated  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  he 
knows  of  oak  trees.  He  has  studied  many 
specimens,  has  drawn  and  painted  them,  and  by 
so  doing  has  absorbed  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  the  family.  So  the  tree  he  has  painted 
is  the  essence  of  the  oak,  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  great  family  of  oaks.  It  aims,  however 
inadequately,  at  portraying  the  “  steadfast 
type."  The  aim  of  art  is  not  copying,  so  much 
as  translating.  G.  F.  Watts  said  :  “  Art  is  not 
a  presentation  of  Nature,  it  is  a  representation 
of  a  sensation.”  Nature  evokes  in  us  emotions 
or  sensations  more  or  less  attuned  to  her  own 
moods  of  sunshine  or  shadow,  according  to  the 
degree  of  our  sensitiveness.  If  we  can  paint  so 
as  to  stir  similar  emotions  in  others,  then  have 
we  achieved  art.  Art  is  Nature  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  a  mind,  rendered  more  intelligible, 
so  to  speak,  by  being  tinged  with  a  personality. 
Says  Goethe,  “  Art  is  art  only  because  it  is  not 
Nature."  So  much  depends  upon  the  attitude 
adopted.  Nature  is  either  bleak  and  in¬ 
hospitable,  distant  and  unapproachable,  or 
infinitely  friendly  and  enjoyable  according  to 
how  we  regard  her.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
painter  to  interpret,  to  exhibit  to  his  fellows  her 
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beauty  and  her  friendliness  to  mankind.  It  is 
his  to  explain  the  subtle  harmonies  she  is  for 
ever  weaving,  so  that  the  less  sensitive  mind 
may  see  and  understand  some  part  at  least  of 
the  music  that  wraps  her  about.  For  music 
there  is,  “  Visual  music  ”  of  the  most  entrancing, 
for  those  with  minds  attuned. 

Beneath  all  the  varieties  lies  the  steadfast 
type,  behind  all  the  activities  of  Nature  stand 
immutable  laws,  and  with  insight  keener  than 
his  fellows  the  artist  sees  and  knows.  How 
much  he  can  reproduce  in  his  work  depends 
partly  upon  his  ability  to  handle  his  medium, 
and  partly  upon  the  depth  of  his  conviction. 
How  much  the  spectator  grasps  is  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  he  approaches 
the  work,  and  upon  his  ability  to  see.  “  For 
the  eye  only  sees  that  which  it  brings  the  power 
to  see.”  When  sketching  from  Nature  then, 
learn  all  you  can  of  her  work,  study  the  laws 
that  underlie  her  infinite  varieties  of  form  and 
colour,  and  her  ever  changing,  transient  effects, 
but  strive  also  to  say  what  you  desire  to  say. 
Let  your  work,  as  far  as  may  be,  express  your 
own  moods,  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  it  fails  to  make  an  appeal. 
“  A  work  of  art  is  an  abstract,  or  epitome  of 
the  world.”  Think  not  that  art  is  an  effeminate 
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pandering  to  a  luxurious  laziness,  for  if  honestly 
approached  there  are  few  more  exacting  tasks 
than  painting.  Further,  you  may  be  helping 
others  in  a  way  you  know  not  of,  for  as  Browning 
says  : 


"  For,  don’t  you  mark,  we’re  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see . 

. This  world’s  no  blot  for  us. 

Nor  blank — it  means  intensely,  and  means  good  : 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.” 


Chapter  III 


EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION 

^pHE  illustrations  39  to  43  show  a  landscape 
fitted  to  five  different  shapes,  and  indicate 
the  alterations  that  must  necessarily  be  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  space  occupied. 
It  will  be  seen  that  certain  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  elements  employed  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  as  harmoniously  as  possible  into 
each  particular  shape.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  main  items  are  similar,  the  interest  is  con¬ 
centrated  around  the  dark  masses  of  trees  which 
stand  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  and  also  beyond 
the  bend.  The  eye  is  led  into  the  picture  by 
way  of  the  lines  bordering  the  road,  past  the 
first  group  of  trees,  and  into  the  spaces  beyond, 
but  it  will  always  return  to  rest  upon  the  dark, 
dominant  copse  by  the  roadside.  So  much  is 
common  to  all  the  arrangements,  for  it  is  more 
in  the  spacing  and  the  proportions  that  the 
differences  exist  which  are  consequent  upon  the 
limitations  of  each  particular  shape.  It  will 
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Fig.  39.  High  Horizon. 


Fig.  40.  High  Horizon. 
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further  be  noticed  that  in  some  cases  a  high 
horizon,  and  in  others  a  low  one  has  to  be 
adopted.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
making  small  composition  notes  prior  to  com¬ 
mencing  a  sketch  in  colour  has  been  mentioned 
previously.  The  value  of  a  “  view  finder  ”  or 
piece  of  card  or  paper  with  an  aperture  similar 
in  shape  to  our  canvas  or  sketch  block  has  also 
been  dealt  with.  The  illustrations  here  shown 
will  perhaps  help  to  make  the  value  of  these  a 
little  clearer.  The  “  view  finder  ”  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  chosen  landscape  enables  us  to 
see  the  portion  we  need  separated  from  its 
surroundings.  The  composition  notes  help  us 
to  select  a  suitable  arrangement  after  we  have 
experimented  with  the  subject  and  tried  it  in 
various  ways,  as  indicated  in  Nos.  39  to  43. 

Time  spent  in  preliminaries  of  this  type  will 
often  save  much  time  and  labour  later  on, 
besides  leaving  less  room  for  disappointment 
and  discouragement.  “  Work  well  begun  is  work 
half  done,”  says  an  old  but  wise  adage.  Fig.  39 
is  a  rectangular  space  with  its  greater  length 
lying  horizontally.  The  main  group  of  dark 
trees  has  been  placed  to  the  left  of  the  picture, 
with  a  lesser  group  more  to  the  right  and  a 
narrow  band  of  dark  running  up  the  hill-side. 
The  group  on  the  left  is  the  dominant  group, 
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and  forms  the  focal  centre  of  the  arrangement. 
The  lines  of  the  roadway  entice  the  eye  into  the 
picture,  and  seem  to  wind  round  the  base  of  the 
trees,  for  we  lose  sight  of  the  track  just  here, 
and  its  continuation  is  dependent  upon  the  fancy 
of  the  spectator.  But  as  the  eye  is  caught  by 
the  minor  group  in  the  middle  distance  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  road  wound  first  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  right,  and  so  onwards  to  the 
hills  beyond.  The  earth,  with  its  grass,  trees 
and  hill-sides,  dominates  in  this  sketch,  the  sky 
being  smaller  in  area,  is  consequently  of  minor 
import.  There  are  no  clouds  to  make  it  worth 
while  concentrating  upon  the  sky,  which, 
together  with  the  other  portions  of  the  scheme 
are  subordinated  to  the  clump  of  trees  forming 
our  main  interest.  The  scheme  is  generally  a 
light  one,  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  dark 
mass,  leaving  it  strong  and  clear,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  compete  with  it.  It  demands 
attention  by  virtue  of  its  contrast  in  tone. 

Fig.  40  differs  in  its  proportions,  the  road¬ 
way  is  lengthened,  while  the  meadow  on  the 
right  is  diminished.  There  is  even  less  sky  than 
in  Fig.  39,  though  the  panel  is  proportionately 
much  taller.  The  main  lines  and  masses  of  the 
composition  are  similar,  though  modified  to 
suit  the  altered  conditions.  Fig.  41  is  a  long, 
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Fig.  41.  Low  Horizon. 
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low  panel  with  a  low  horizon.  Here  the  wider 
sky  space  calls  for  a  more  interesting  treatment, 
and  a  cloud  bank  has  been  introduced.  A  clear, 
empty  sky  of  such  proportions  might  easily 
appear  blank  and  monotonous  above  so  narrow 
a  band  of  earth.  The  clouds  might  be  modelled 
into  fascinating  forms  without  disturbing  the 
unity  and  homogeneity  of  the  scheme.  But 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
dark  clump  of  trees  which  has  been  decided 
upon  for  the  keynote  of  the  scheme.  Save  for 
a  greater  lengthening  of  the  lines  from  side  to 
side  in  order  to  make  them  fit  more  pleasantly 
into  the  shape,  the  scheme  is  similar  to  the  two 
previous  ones. 

Fig.  42  shows  another  low  horizon,  and  also 
a  bank  of  clouds.  In  a  composition  of  this  type 
the  sky  needs  to  be  interesting  owing  to  its 
comparatively  large  area,  and  well  modelled 
clouds  should  certainly  be  an  asset.  Again  the 
scheme  is  only  altered  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  bounding  shape. 

Fig.  43  is  a  tall  upright  panel  with  a  high 
horizon.  It  suggests  that  the  spectator  is 
viewing  the  scene  from  comparatively  high 
ground.  The  earth  has  here  the  greater  import 
and  the  amount  of  sky  included  could  easily  be 
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left  clear  and  cloudless  without  any  feeling  of 
blankness  or  vacuity.  In  all  these  sketches 
the  interest  centres  upon  the  same  group  of 
trees,  and  the  lines  and  masses  are  as  similar 
as  the  differing  shapes  will  permit.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  illustrate  the  pictorial  possibilities  of 
an  ordinary  roadway  flanked  by  the  grassy 
meadows  and  clumps  of  trees,  together  with  the 
value  of  experimenting  with  these  simple 
elements  in  varied  shapes  in  order  to  appreciate 
their  worth  as  material  for  picture  making.  If 
we  desire  to  produce  really  good  work  we  shall 
spare  no  pains  in  order  to  obtain  mastery  over 
our  craft.  Such  experiments  as  these  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  studio,  using  what  material 
we  may  possess,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  their  value  in  helping  us  to  acquire  skill 
and  confidence  in  that  subtle  and  difficult 
business  of  composition.  The  necessity  for 
composition  has  been  insisted  upon  throughout 
this  book,  for  the  amateur  is  very  apt  to  ignore, 
or  at  the  least  to  underrate  its  value  in  land¬ 
scape  work.  Any  means  whereby  the  student 
can  add  to  his  skill  and  knowledge  should  there¬ 
fore  be  diligently  practised. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  study 
analytically  the  work  of  good  landscape  painters. 
Regard  each  picture  you  may  chance  to  see  as 
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an  essay  in  composition.  Analyse  the  scheme 
and  find  out — if  possible — why  it  appeals  to  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not  appeal,  then 
try  to  discover  the  reason  for  that,  for  you  may 
learn  from  pictures  you  do  not  like,  as  well  as 
from  those  you  do,  though  the  path  to  know¬ 
ledge  may  perhaps  be  a  less  pleasant  one.  But 
careful  study  may  reveal  qualities  you  did  not 
suspect  at  first,  and  you  may  grow  to  like  the 
work,  or  at  any  rate  to  suffer  it  gladly.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  your  dislike  persists,  and 
you  can  find  out  the  cause  of  it,  you  will  thus 
learn  what  to  avoid.  The  personal  element  plays 
an  important  part  in  our  appreciation  of  pictures, 
and  work  which  appeals  to  one  person  will 
leave  another  unmoved.  Study  carefully  the 
relative  quantities  of  light  and  dark,  and  the 
balance  of  tone  against  tone.  Find  out  which 
occupies  the  larger  area,  the  light  or  the  dark. 
Note  the  shapes  of  each  as  they  occur,  and  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  shape  in  comparison 
with  those  surrounding  it.  For  this  purpose  a 
reproduction  —  especially  in  monochrome  —  is 
quite  as  useful  as  an  original,  even  more  so 
perhaps,  as  the  entire  absence  of  colour  leaves 
the  appeal  dependent  upon  line,  tone  and  shape. 
Your  study  should  not  be  confined  to  merely 
looking  at  the  picture,  or  to  mental  analysis 
only.  It  is  better  to  make  sketches  indicating 
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the  main  balance  of  light  and  dark.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  translate  the  picture  into  as 
few  tones  as  possible.  Take  two  tones  to  start 
with,  just  black  and  white,  and  see  what  you 
can  do  with  these.  A  picture  that  can  be 
rendered  at  all  satisfactorily  in  two  tones  needs 
to  be  very  simple  and  also  well  balanced  in 
light  and  dark.  Usually  an  intermediate  tone 
is  necessary  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
original,  and  a  still  further  tone  is  often  an 
advantage.  In  order  to  economise  time  and 
labour  a  piece  of  tracing  or  semi-transparent 
paper  may  be  laid  over  the  reproduction,  and 
the  tones  blocked  in  straight  away  with  a  brush 
and  ink.  In  this  way  a  number  of  experiments 
may  be  made  quite  easily,  but  an  occasional 
freehand  sketch  should  be  made  as  well  in 
order  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  these  exercises. 
It  is  quite  a  good  plan  to  regard  the  picture  in 
question  with  eyes  half  closed,  as  in  this  way 
much  of  the  detail  is  lost  and  the  work  is 
revealed  in  its  big,  simple  masses.  We  are  very 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  big  things,  because  we 
are  obsessed  by  the  details.  The  aim  should 
be  to  simplify  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  tone  composition  by  analysing 
good  pictures. 
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Fig.  44  indicates  the  sort  of  thing  that 
might  be  made  from  a  typical  Corot.  Corot  is 
an  excellent  exemplar  in  the  use  of  tones,  for 
his  colour  is  so  delicate  and  intangible,  that  it 
seems  to  be  more  a  suggestion,  a  hint  that  sets 
you  dreaming  of  colour  than  a  definite  colour 
statement.  Naturally,  all  the  subtlety  for  which 
Corot’s  work  is  so  remarkable  is  lacking,  but 
despite  this  there  is  a  quality  in  the  shapes 
and  a  balance  of  black  and  white  which  helps 
to  prove  how  much  the  original  depends  upon 
its  tone  planning  for  its  appeal.  Note  carefully 
the  relative  quantities  of  black  and  white,  and 
the  spots  of  white  dotted  over  the  black,  to 
keep  it  from  seeming  flat  and  dead.  Corot 
knew  the  value  of  composition.  It  will  be  found 
upon  analysis  that  all  those  tender,  lyrical 
landscapes  of  his  are  very  carefully  composed 
to  express  the  mood  of  the  artist.  There  is 
nothing  left  in  them  to  jar  upon  the  spectator 
or  to  compete  in  any  way  with  the  prevailing 
mood. 

Fig.  45  is  from  R.  P.  Bonington,  that  youth¬ 
ful  genius  who  promised  so  much  in  the  little 
he  did,  but  unfortunately  died  before  the 
promise  came  to  fulfilment.  Here  the  silhouette 
is  interesting  while  the  lines  of  the  steps  and  the 
railings  leading  to  the  mill  are  of  great  value. 
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Fig.  44.  Tone  Scheme  from  Corot. 


Fig.  45.  Tone  Scheme  from  R.  P.  Bonington. 
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The  opposing  line  of  the  sail  running  downwards 
from  left  to  right,  towards  the  two  figures,  is 
another  valuable  line.  The  white  in  this  scheme 
outweighs  the  black,  which,  therefore,  becomes 
more  valuable  because  it  is  more  economically 
used. 

Fig.  46  is  an  attempt  to  render  a  Richard 
Wilson  in  a  few  simple  tones,  not  by  any  means 
an  easy  task.  Note  the  value  of  the  white  in 
this  scheme,  particularly  where  it  is  contrasted 
by  the  black.  The  shape  made  by  the  light  is 
also  noteworthy,  as  it  takes  a  somewhat  circular 
form  within  the  darker  margin.  The  black 
occupies  a  considerable  area,  while  the  whites 
possess  a  sparkling  quality  which  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  contrast. 

Fig.  47  is  after  Constable,  and  is  another 
example  of  the  value  of  white  in  a  dark  scheme. 
Note  how  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  white  spots 
and  carried  into  and  around  the  picture.  The 
white  cloud  and  the  fields  at  the  end  of  the  lane 
seem  to  hold  the  attention  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  interest. 

Fig.  48  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  in  black 
and  white  the  fine  tree  forms  modelled  against, 
and  into,  an  evening  sky  by  Harpignies.  It  is, 
of  course,  merely  a  suggestion,  but  it  helps  to 
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Fig.  46.  Tone  Scheme  after  Richard  Wilson. 
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indicate  the  value  of  shapes,  and  of  balance  of 
tone  in  work  of  this  nature.  These  sketches 
are  intended  simply  to  give  an  idea  of  the  lines 
upon  which  to  pursue  your  enquiries  into  tone 
composition,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  tones  of  the  originals, 
copying  Copying,  except  as  a  means  whereby  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  craft,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  A  copy  must  needs  fall  short 
of  the  original,  and  at  the  best  it  is  merely  a 
restatement  in  similar  terms  of  the  same  idea. 
To  acquire  a  language  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
repeat  another’s  statement  because  by  so  doing 
we  acquire  ease  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
language.  But  having  learned  to  speak,  there 
is  little  use  or  credit  in  repeating  parrot-wise 
the  speech  of  some  other  man,  however  wise 
or  eloquent  he  may  be.  "  Who  follows  another 
must  always  lag  behind.”  But  if  we  take  his 
statements,  and  analyse  them,  and  learn  how 
he  constructed  his  sentences,  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  he  has  expressed  his  ideas,  we  shall 
discover  more  than  mere  repetition  will  teach 
us.  The  exercises  here  suggested  are  not 
repetitions,  they  are  translations,  analyses, 
problems  in  tone  selection.  It  requires  con¬ 
siderable  mental  effort  and  application  to  render, 
or  even  to  suggest  in  two,  three  or  four  tones 
the  pictorial  arrangement  and  quality  of  a 
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polychromatic  painting.  It  is  not  exactly  easy 
to  discover  amidst  the  varied  and  multifarious 
colours,  tones  and  lines  of  such  a  work  the 
basic  masses  upon  which  it  is  built.  We  may 
rest  assured,  however,  that  every  landscape 
which  satisfactorily  endures  the  test  of  translation 
into  monochrome  has  been  carefully  planned  in 
line,  tone  and  shape  apart  from  colour.  To 
discover  its  arrangement,  and  to  set  it  down 
in  plain,  simple  terms  is  the  object  of  these 
exercises. 


TEXTURES 

The  suggestion  or  rendering  of  texture  plays 
a  very  large  part  in  landscape  work,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  branch  of  painting.  It  is  an 
important  factor  in  technique  which,  to  the 
initiated,  constitutes  an  appreciable  part  of  a 
picture’s  appeal.  A  brief  statement  of  the  items 
that  might  be  included  under  this  head  will 
serve  to  show  how  inevitably  it  enters  into  all 
forms  of  graphic  art,  and  how  essential  it  is  to 
study  its  possibilities,  if  we  would  get  the  best 
out  of  our  medium.  Pencil  gives  a  velvety  line 
ranging  from  tender  grey  to  an  almost  pure 
black,  and  it  can  be  made  to  produce  a  solid 
tone  of  practically  any  quality.  It  can  be 
spotted,  stippled,  hatched  and  cross  hatched, 
or  used  purely  in  line.  Charcoal  is  looser  and 
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Fig.  48.  Analysis  of  Harpignies. 
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blacker  than  pencil,  with  a  range  almost — if 
not  quite — as  wide.  Water  colour  can  be  floated 
on  the  paper,  or  used  in  blobs,  strokes,  patches 
or  “  stipple.”  Pastel  can  be  rubbed  on  the 
paper  until  an  even  tone  results,  either  as  a  tint 
completely  veiling  the  paper,  or  more  trans¬ 
parently  as  a  modification  of  the  colour  of  the 
paper.  It  can  be  applied  in  a  series  of  opaque 
strokes  with  the  paper  showing  between,  so  that, 
seen  from  a  little  distance  the  colours  of  the 
paper  and  pastel  blend  into  one.  Ink  can  be 
used  in  dots,  strokes,  lines  or  solid  shapes.  The 
paper  in  use  may  be  “  Rough,”  “  Not,”  or 
“  Hot-pressed.”  It  may  be  pure  white  or 
tinted.  So  much  for  “  texture  ”  as  dependent 
upon  the  medium  employed. 

We  next  come  to  a  more  subtle  and 
difficult  branch  of  the  subject — the  textures  of 
the  objects  or  elements  of  which  our  picture  is 
composed.  Skies  of  infinite  variety.  Clouds  of 
different  types,  cumulus,  cirrus,  cirro  stratus, etc., 
etc.,  and  all  the  diversity  of  atmospheric  effect 
ranging  from  a  delicate  haze  to  a  semi-opaque 
fog.  Water — still,  rippling,  running  or  lashed 
into  foaming  breakers  by  an  angry  wind.  The 
texture  of  the  foam  tracery  that  floats  upon  the 
wind-tossed  wave  is  at  once  the  delight  and  the 
despair  of  the  marine  painter.  Trees  with 
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Fig.  49.  On  the  Don. 
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Fig.  50.  Greenhouse. 
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stems,  foliage  and  twigs  infinitely  varied 
according  to  species  and  conditions  of  growth. 
Roads,  pathways  and  tracks,  smooth  or  rough, 
dry  or  wet,  chalk,  sand,  clay  or  meadows,  each 
presenting  a  different  problem  in  textures. 
Ploughed  fields,  sand  dunes,  grass,  corn,  stubble, 
heather,  clover,  bracken,  brambles,  lichen,  and 
all  the  wonderful  textures  and  patterns  with 
which  Nature  carpets  the  earth.  Animals  clad 
in  fur  or  wool,  long  or  close-cropped,  lank  or 
crisply  curled,  provide  further  problems. 
Enough  has  been  enumerated  to  indicate  the 
wide  range  of  this  subject  of  textures.  Its 
importance  can  hardly  be  overstated,  for  colour 
and  form  without  studied  texture  is  very  dull 
and  flaccid.  Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  colour  is  applied,  and  much  upon  its 
tone  and  tint.  Grass  and  foliage  cannot  be 
painted  blade  by  blade  or  leaf  by  leaf,  life 
would  hardly  be  long  enough  even  if  the  result 
was  worth  while,  which  is  doubtful.  Supposing, 
however,  that  we  did  paint  leaves  and  blades  of 
grass,  should  we  be  rendering  our  own  impression 
of  Nature?  Standing  in  a  field  of  grass,  one  may 
be  able  to  trace  an  individual  blade  here  and 
there  in  one’s  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  they  all  merge  into,  what  ? 
A  mass,  a  blending  of  blades  into  a  general  hue 
and  texture  peculiar  to  grass.  Variety  is  given 


Fig.  51.  Doncaster  from  the  River. 
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to  this  texture  by  the  length  and  quality  of  the 
grass,  which  may  be  close-cropped  and  fine,  or 
long  and  lush,  while  the  long  grass  may  be 
wind-swept  into  rolling  waves.  A  tree,  if  you 
are  very  close,  will  exhibit  to  you  a  few  complete 
unmistakable  leaf  forms,  but  beyond  these  they 
merge  into  clumps  and  clusters  where  the 
individual  shapes  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 
When  sufficiently  far  away  to  see  the  tree  as  a 
whole  you  will  find  massed  foliage,  each  mass 
more  or  less  definite  in  contour,  but,  of  the 
component  leaves  you  will  trace  not  one,  but 
instead  a  texture,  a  sort  of  broken  quality  which 
will  vary  according  to  the  species  to  which  the 
tree  belongs.  The  bole  of  the  tree,  its  branches 
and  twigs,  present  further  problems  in  textures. 
The  smooth  bark  of  beech  and  birch,  the  more 
rugged  surface  of  oak  and  elm,  modified  by 
age,  perhaps,  require  different  methods  of 
handling,  while  the  twigs  can  only  be  suggested 
by  their  texture  seen  against  the  sky.  A  tree 
in  winter  is  a  delicate  subject  to  handle,  for 
that  multitudinous  mass  of  twigs  can  only  be 
suggested  by  soft  tone  or  colour,  with  a  touch 
of  definite  drawing  here  and  there.  It  is  so 
easy,  and  so  fatal,  to  get  it  hard  and  un¬ 
sympathetic,  without  atmosphere,  and  without 
life,  a  brazen  tree  or  one  of  cast  iron.  Rocks 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  loam, 


Trees 


Fig.  52.  A  Wet  Night. 
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Fig.  53.  A  Busy  Corner — Doncaster. 
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sand  or  clay.  Mud  differs  in  quality  and 
texture  from  dust.  Wet  sand  presents  a  different 
appearance  from  dry.  There  is  no  need  to 
labour  this  question  of  textures,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  how  vast  is  the  field  that  lies 
before  the  landscape  painter.  The  task  we 
have  set  ourselves  is  to  render  the  tone,  colour 
and  texture  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
landscape  without  overstepping  the  limitations 
of  our  medium,  for  the  peculiar  quality  of  that 
medium  should  be  preserved  even  while  we  are 
endeavouring  to  suggest  textures,  tones  and 
colours  that  enter  into  the  picture.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  texture  of  our  medium 
while  we  strive  to  render  the  textures  of  sky, 
earth  and  water. 


Figs.  49  to  55  are  included  by  kind  permission  of  the 
“Doncaster  Gazette,”  in  order  to  show  that  material  for 
sketches  can  be  found  in  the  streets  of  our  towns,  and  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  on  the  outskirts. 
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Fig.  54.  A  Silent  Highway. 


Fig.  55.  Peace — St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster 
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Fig.  56.  Knaresborough  Castle,  Yorkshire. 


Chapter  IV 


EXAMPLES  FROM  THE  OLD 
MASTERS 

JjHGURE  56  is  by  Peter  de  Wint.  There  is  a 
quality  in  this  sketch  which  stamps  it 
unmistakably  a  water  colour,  and  although 
the  charm  of  the  colour  is  lost  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion,  it  is  still  possible  to  appreciate  the  clever 
arrangement  of  tone,  and  the  direct  handling 
of  the  medium.  As  a  composition  it  is  worth 
analysing.  From  the  foreground  on  the  left 
there  is  a  path  leading  the  eye  into  the  picture. 
We  pass  the  suggestion  of  cottages,  and  the 
vague  hint  of  hill,  but  nothing  is  definite  enough 
to  hold  the  attention  save  the  square  keep  which 
sparkles  sufficiently  to  make  us  pause.  But  we 
do  not  linger  there,  we  pass  the  two  minor 
projections  and  return  by  way  of  the  strong 
dark  trees  to  the  bend  in  the  river.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  bright  light  in  brilliant  contrast 
with  the  heavy  trees.  This  forms  the  keynote 
or  focal  centre,  and  the  eye  will  return  there 
after  every  excursion  to  other  parts  of  the 
picture.  To  test  the  value  of  this  passage,  cover 
it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  note  how  fiat  and 
lacking  in  interest  the  sketch  becomes.  The 
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lines  all  lead  to  this  point,  and  the  tones  are 
arranged  to  emphasize  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  dark  mass  on  the  right  to  hold  the  eye,  the 
square  ruin  might  perhaps  compete  with  it,  but 
only  to  a  minor  degree,  while  the  light  just  at 
the  bend  compels  the  eye  to  seek  that  spot, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  stream  winding  away 
between  the  hills  into  the  alluring  unknown 
which  lies  somewhere  beyond.  We  cannot  see 
its  windings  save  in  fancy,  but  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  trace  it,  because  it  seems  the  only 
passage  through  the  sketch,  as  it  were,  into  the 
distance  which  lies  beyond  the  dark  trees  and 
past  the  hill,  which  is  lighter  and  more  atmos¬ 
pheric  at  this  part.  If  one  dared  to  suggest  an 
alteration,  without  being  accused  of  conceit  for 
presuming  so  much  with  a  de  Wint,  it  would 
be  to  take  a  little  from  the  sky  above  the  ruin. 
It  would  seem  to  add  dignity  and  height  to  the 
ruin-capped  hill.  Granted  this  may  be  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  experiment,  and  the  student  should 
exercise  his  critical  faculties,  and  while  admitting 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  old  masters, 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  they  always 
achieved  perfection.  If  an  alteration  suggests 
itself,  test  it  and  see  whether  the  result  is  more 
pleasing,  for  in  so  doing  we  may  learn  something 
which  may  help  in  future  work. 


Fig.  57.  John  Crome 
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Fig.  57  is  by  John  Crome,  an  excellent 
study  of  trees,  full  of  careful  drawing  in  trunks, 
branches  and  foliage.  Note  the  manner  in 
which  the  masses  of  leaves  melt  into  the  sky, 
for  too  often  the  beginner  manages  to  make  his 
trees  look  as  though  they  had  been  cut  out  and 
stuck  on  to  the  sky  instead  of  being  “  lost  and 
found,”  as  it  were,  in  the  enveloping  atmosphere. 
The  framework  of  the  trees — their  boles, 
branches,  and  twigs  are  beautifully  rendered. 
Sometimes  mingling  with  the  foliage,  sometimes 
shapely  defined,  and  sometimes  left  faint  and 
mysterious  for  the  fancy  to  trace.  There  is 
knowledge  and  a  close  study  of  Nature  in  the 
curvature  of  the  limbs.  How  wonderfully  true 
they  seem,  and  yet  how  finely  composed.  The 
breadth  of  treatment  in  the  foreground  is 
masterly,  just  simple  washes,  with  a  few 
pregnant  strokes  suggesting  texture,  and  a 
gradual  darkening  of  tone  as  the  path  nears 
the  water.  How  cleverly  that  little  glimpse  of 
river  has  been  introduced  to  give  interest  and 
sparkle  to  the  scheme.  Blot  it  out  and  see  how 
much  is  lost.  It  is  the  brightest  note  in  the 
sketch,  and  it  is  juxtaposed  by  some  of  the 
strongest  dark.  The  lines  of  the  pathway  lead 
the  eye  towards  it,  and  it  is  framed  by  the  trees 
which  flank  the  pathway.  The  technique  in 
the  foliage,  and  the  limbs  is  worth  careful 
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consideration.  There  are  no  meaningless  blobs, 
but  purposeful  brush  strokes  applied  with  skill 
and  knowledge. 

Fig.  58  is  a  typical  Constable  sketch  in 
oils,  broadly  handled  and  “  juicy  ”  in  treat¬ 
ment,  if  such  a  word  be  permissible.  There  is 
no  hesitation  visible  here  ;  it  is  an  impression 
which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  dashed  in 
during  an  inspired  mood  to  catch  a  transient 
effect,  one  of  the  innumerable  lovely  pictures 
which  Nature  paints  during  a  day  of  cloud  and 
sunshine.  Constable  has  been  aptly  termed 
■“  the  father  of  Impressionism/'  At  any  rate  he 
endeavoured  to  paint  Nature,  dispensing  with 
the  “  brown  tree  "  which  by  the  “  Classic  ” 
school  was  considered  an  essential  feature  in 
every  landscape.  He  went  direct  to  Nature 
and  interpreted  her  moods  ;  her  rain,  and  wind, 
and  sunshine  as  no  one  had  done  before.  He 
loved  the  gleams  of  light  that  shone  from  cloud- 
enshadowed  landscapes,  the  glitter  of  rain- 
splashed  foliage,  and  the  rolling  masses  of 
cumulus,  which  are  so  typical  of  the  English 
countryside.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  during 
his  student  days  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
he  copied  some  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  pictures, 
and  painted  one  himself  of  “  Christ  blessing  the 
little  ones,”  but  after  some  “  two  years  running 
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Fig.  58.  Constable. 
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Fig.  59.  View  in  the  Landes,  South  of  France.  ( T .  Rousseau.) 
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after  pictures  and  seeking  the  truth  at  second¬ 
hand,”  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
returned  to  East  Bergholt,  his  home  in  Suffolk, 
and  entered  the  school  of  Nature.  Constable 
loved  the  elm  above  all  other  trees,  as  well  he 
might,  and  he  loved  the  great  clouds  sailing 
above  them,  and  the  wind  that  stirred  their 
foliage.  He  loved  the  Stour,  the  streams, 
canals,  meadows,  woods  and  valleys,  the  hamlets, 
villages  and  manor  houses  of  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  region  where  he  lived  and  worked.  The 
sketch  here  shown  is  a  curious  composition,  with 
the  road  running  to  the  right,  but  it  turns  just 
before  reaching  the  margin,  and  so  leads  the  eye 
back  into  the  picture  instead  of  out  of  it.  The 
gleam  of  light  on  the  distant  water  furnishes  a 
keynote  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  com¬ 
position.  It  is  possible  that  the  hedge,  which 
occupies  so  much  of  the  foreground,  is  a  trifle 
heavy,  also  the  tree  forms,  but  it  is  less  apparent 
in  the  colour,  while  the  middle  distance  and 
background  are  fine  in  tone  and  arrangement, 
with  simple  but  adequate  cloud  forms  above. 

Fig-  59>  a  “View  in  the  Landes,”  by 
T.  Rousseau,  is  worthy  of  careful  study  for  its 
wonderful  management  of  tones.  A  low  horizon 
gives  room  for  an  expanse  of  tenderly  painted 
clouds,  mostly  grey,  but  culminating  in  a  lighter 
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area  just  where  it  is  needed.  A  dark  tree 
silhouetted  upon  this  area  gives  it  greater  value. 
The  light  sky  is  reflected  in  the  water  which 
breaks  up  the  low -toned  foreground.  A 
group  of  cattle  drinking,  with  the  girl  who 
tends  them,  furnish  a  note  of  animation.  The 
trees  are  delightfully  drawn,  and  where  there 
seemed  a  danger  of  too  much  weight  the  sky 
peeps  through  the  branches  and  the  foliage. 
The  line  of  the  tree  tops  rises  towards  the  crest 
of  the  highest  tree.  Not  too  obviously,  but 
plainly  enough  for  the  student  to  see.  The 
distance  is  mainly  light,  with  an  emphatic 
darkening  near  the  horizon  to  lure  the  observer 
across  the  intervening  space.  It  is  a  beautifully 
realised  mood  of  quietude  and  solitude,  dominated 
by  horizontal  lines,  just  sufficiently  broken  by 
the  unobtrusive  verticals  in  the  trees.  There  is 
enough  curvature  to  hint  at  life  and  movement 
without  disturbing  the  calm  serenity  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  the  peace  which  sometimes  falls 
upon  strong,  vital,  growing  things,  and  not  the 
stillness  of  inertia  or  decay  which  is  here 
suggested. 


Fig.  59  is  by  Harpignies.  A  fluid,  direct 
water  colour  which  charms  by  its  spontaneity 
of  treatment  and  its  fine  pattern  of  branch  and 
foliage  drawn  across  the  sky.  The  centre  tree 
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Fig.  60.  Water  Colour  Painting.  Famars,  near  Valenciennes,  by  Henry  Harpignies  (b.  1819,  d.  1916). 

Signed  and  Dated  1886.  ( lonides  Bequest.) 
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is  exquisitely  rendered,  the  curves  being  full  of 
vitality  and  a  sense  of  growth.  It  is  more 
convincing  than  the  heavier  mass  on  the  right, 
which  looks  a  trifle  flat  in  its  uniformity  of  tone. 
There  is  more  modelling  and  rotundity  of  mass 
in  the  tree  on  the  left,  which  again  is  lightened 
by  the  framework  of  stem  and  branch  which 
runs  through  the  foliage.  It  is  an  example  of 
three  different  methods  of  treatment  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  tree  depicted. 
It  might  well  be  analysed  as  a  composition  in 
order  to  discover  what  possibilities  the  sketch 
contains.  By  covering  up  the  tree  on  the  left, 
and  alternatively  the  one  on  the  right,  the 
student  may  test  its  suitability  for  a  square 
panel  instead  of  an  oblong.  The  vase  form  on 
the  right,  together  with  the  strong  contrast  in 
tone  which  occurs  at  this  point  seem  to  catch 
the  eye  and  to  form  a  focal  centre  the  more 
pronounced  because  the  trend  of  line  in  the 
foreground  and  the  curvature  in  the  tree  stem 
lead  the  attention  towards  it.  If  the  tree  on  the 
left  is  obliterated  this  point  of  interest  is 
enhanced  in  value,  and  it  would  seem  to  result 
in  a  more  pleasing  composition.  The  line  of 
the  path  runs  out  of  the  picture  on  the  left 
instead  of  into  it  as  on  the  right,  consequently 
the  right-hand  portion  makes  a  better  com¬ 
position  than  the  left.  It  may  seem  pre- 
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sumptuous  thus  to  experiment  with  the  work  of 
an  artist  with  a  reputation  like  Harpignies,  but 
by  so  doing  we  can  learn  a  good  deal  about 
picture  making.  Not  every  picture  or  sketch 
even  of  the  greatest  men  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  if  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  there  is  no  harm 
in  trying  to  discover  the  reason  why.  The 
treatment  of  this  sketch  is  charming  in  its 
clean  transparency,  though  this  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  to  the  full  in  a  half-tone  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Enough  is  retained  however  to  show  how 
strong  and  vigorous  is  the  handling.  There  is 
no  hesitation,  no  tentative  suggestion,  it  is 
confident  in  drawing  and  direct  in  painting. 

Fig.  60  is  a  sketch  by  Richard  Parkes 
Bonington,  who  accomplished  so  much  during 
his  short  life  of  twenty-seven  years.  It  is 
beautifully  composed  in  line  and  tone.  The 
church  with  its  tapering  spire,  set  in  a  dark 
mass  of  foliage,  holds  the  attention  because  all 
else  is  subordinated  thereto.  The  shapes  of  the 
foliage  and  the  careful  planning  of  the  tones 
help  considerably  in  the  production  of  the 
effect.  The  darkest  tones  are  well  grouped 
about  the  light  buildings  to  the  advantage  of 
both.  There  is  a  bit  of  wall  on  either  side,  but 
in  the  centre  it  has  fortunately  collapsed,  pro¬ 
viding  an  easy  means  of  approach  to  the 
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Fie.  61.  Fandscape  with  Church  and  Cottages.  Water 
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cottages  and  the  church.  Had  the  wall  con¬ 
tinued  across  the  foreground  it  would  have 
made  an  unpleasant  barrier.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  compose  a  wall  or  any  form  of 
barrier  which  runs  horizontally  across  the 
picture.  It  seems  to  bar  progress,  to  convey  a 
hint  of  “  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,”  and 
so  rouses  a  sense  of  irritation  or  resentment. 
Further,  it  tends  to  cut  the  picture  up  into 
unpleasant  shapes.  If  the  barrier  is  there,  and 
must  be  retained  it  is  wise  to  keep  its  tones 
subordinate  to  the  rest  of  the  scheme,  to 
minimise  its  importance,  to  lose  sight  of  it  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Bonington 
has  been  more  drastic  in  his  treatment,  he  has 
knocked  a  huge  gap  in  the  wall,  so  that  the 
spectator  may  proceed  into  the  picture  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  use  of  the  pencil  is  not 
disguised  here,  it  is  frankly  accepted  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  sketch,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  delicate  grey  pencil  line  can  be  of  great 
service  in  suggesting  the  detail  of  architectural 
structure  and  enrichment.  It  may  be  hyper¬ 
criticism,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
figure  is  facing  in  the  wrong  direction.  One  is 
constrained  to  wonder  what  he  can  be  looking 
at,  and  whether  what  he  sees  is  more  interesting 
than  the  church  and  cottages  which  have 
furnished  the  artist  with  his  theme.  At  any 
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rate  I  think  the  observer  would  be  more  satisfied 
if  that  little  figure  had  not  decided  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  scene,  and  upon  the  artist  and 
spectator  as  well.  The  figure  is  merely  an 
incident  in  the  picture,  a  little  touch  of  life, 
and  consequently  may  be  deemed  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  import,  but  figures  are  always  interesting, 
and  so  need  to  be  carefully  considered  with 
regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  picture  they  are 
introduced  into. 

These  illustrations,  with  their  accompanying 
notes,  have  been  included  in  order  to  suggest  to 
the  student  a  critical  and  analytical  attitude 
towards  the  work  of  others.  If  we  desire  to 
paint  well  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  enjoy  the 
work  which  appeals  to  us,  we  must  do  more  than 
this.  We  must  endeavour  to  find  out  the  reasons 
for  our  enjoyment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reasons  why  other  works  leave  us  cold  and 
unmoved.  Enjoyment  of  art  is  to  a  large 
extent  emotional,  but  the  discovery  of  the  why 
and  wherefore  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect.  Fine  art  is  a  wholesome  blend  of 
intellect  and  emotion.  Pure  intellect  is  cold, 
while  emotion  unrestrained  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  sickly  sentiment.  The  assumption  that 
landscape  painting  is  easy,  requiring  no  in¬ 
tellectual  effort  and  but  little  knowledge,  is 
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absurd.  A  good  landscape  needs  thought,  con¬ 
centration  and  knowledge,  in  addition  to  which 
it  must  be  “  touched  with  emotion.”  At  the 
root  of  all  creation  lie  immutable  laws  of 
harmony,  and  if  we  would  produce  work  which 
is  really  creative,  instead  of  merely  imitative, 
we  must  endeavour  to  attune  our  minds  and 
personalities  to  these  laws.  Love  of  beauty  is 
based  on  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  material, 
and  so  if  we  are  able  to  add  one  jot  or  tittle  to 
the  beauty  in  the  world,  we  shall  surely  have 
done  something  to  benefit  our  fellows,  and  also 
ourselves,  for  there  is  no  joy  like  unto  the  joy 
of  creation. 
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Note. — Figures  in  heavy  type  indicate  those  pages  on  which 
illustrations  appear. 


A 

A  Busy  Corner,  Doncaster,  143 
A  Silent  Highway,  145 
A  Wet  Night,  142 
Abrupt  and  Irregular  Lines,  19 
Absorbent  Paper,  99 
Aims  Pictorial  in  Pen  and  Ink,  68 
Aims  in  Sketching,  114 
Analysis,  40,  125 
Analysis,  Tone,  127 
Analysis  of  Harpignies,  135 
Application  of  Tone  for  Charcoal, 
60 

Applying  Colour,  94 
Arrangement,  Mass,  39 
Arrangement,  Monotonous,  12 

B 

Bad  Composition,  7,  8,  10 
Balance,  27,  28,  55 
Balance  of  Black  and  White,  33 
Balance  of  Masses,  32,  34,  38,  40 
Balance  of  Tone,  132 
Balance  of  Tone  and  Mass  in 
Pen  and  Ink,  72 
Black  and  White,  Balance  of,  33 
Black  and  Whites,  130 
Body  Colour,  104 
Bold  Line,  72 

Bonington,  R.  P.,  128,  164 
Bonington,  R.  P.,  Tone  Scheme, 

129 

Bonington,  R.P.,  Water  Colour, 
165 

Booth,  Franklin,  69 
Booth’s  Work,  Imitations  of,  71 
Boxes  of  Colours,  77 


Brabazon,  104 
Brangwyn,  93 

Brilliant  Hues,  Risk  of  Using, 

105 

Broken  Colour,  80 
Broken  Lines,  17 
Browning,  118 
Brushes,  77 


C 

Camera,  5 
Canvas,  80 

Capacity  for  Seeing,  59 
“  Cedrate  ”  Box,  Lefranc’s,  109 
Central,  Interest  Too,  9,  xi 
Centre  of  Interest,  20,  22,  35 
Charcoal,  134 
Charcoal,  Paper  for,  60 
Charcoal,  Range  of,  60 
Charcoal  (Tone  Arrangement),  65 
Charcoal  (Tone  Scheme),  63 
Charcoal  and  Water  Colour,  67 
Chinese  White,  103 
Choice  of  Subject,  1 
Choice,  Scope  for,  43 
Choosing  Colours,  76 
“  Claude  Lorraine  ”  Glass,  38 
Cloud  Forms,  123,  124 
Colour,  76,  85 
Colour,  Applying,  94 
Colour,  Body,  104 
Colours,  Juxtaposition  of,  93 
Colour,  Method  in,  86,  99 
Colour,  Pencilling  in,  91 
Colour,  Procedure  in,  92 
Colour,  Strong,  92 
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Colour,  Texture  in,  95 
Colour,  Floating,  83 
Colour  Mediums,  105 
Colour  Mixing,  79 
Colour  in  Pen  and  Ink,  72 
Colour  Sketching,  paper  for,  98, 
100 

Colour  Suggestion  in  Grey,  93 
Coloured  Plate,  Frontispiece, 

88-89,  102 

Composition,  Bad,  7,  8,  10 
Composition,  Exercises  in,  119 
Composition,  Necessity  for,  125 
Composition,  Pencil  Notes  of,  57 
Composition,  Tone,  31, 49 
Composition,  Shaped,  29,  36 
Composition  of  Masses,  34,  36,  38 
Composition  Notes,  20,  59,  121 
Concentration  of  Light,  53 
Constable,  130,  154,  159 
Constable  (Sketch  in  Oils),  155 
Constable,  Tone  Scheme,  133 
Contents,  IX. 

Contrast,  17,  21 

Converging  Lines,  21,  23,  24,  26 

Copying,  71,  132 

Corot,  Tone  Scheme  from,  128, 

129 

Cox,  David,  19,  44,  99,  105 
Crome,  John  (Study  of  Trees), 

151 

Crude  Brilliant  Hues,  105 
Curved  Lines,  17 


D 

Dark  Glass,  38 
Dark  Scheme,  130 
Dark  Schemes,  Value  of  Light 
in,  32 

Dark  Spot,  Value  of,  122 
Design  in  Make-up,  41 
Diminishing  Glass,  38 


Division,  10,  12 
Diagonal  Division — Equal 
Masses,  12 
Dominant  Mass,  121 
Dominant  Verticals,  16 
Doncaster  from  the  River,  140 
Doncaster,  A  Busy  Corner,  143 
Doncaster,  St.  George’s  Church, 
146 

Don,  On  the,  137 


E 

Economy,  40 

Elements  in  Pen  and  Ink,  68 
Emerson,  in,  115 
Engraving,  Wood,  69 
Equal  Division,  10 
Equal  Masses,  11,  12,  13 
Equality,  10,  n,  13 
Examples  from  the  Old  Masters, 
149 

Exercises  in  Composition,  119 
Experiments,  127,  163 
Expression,  6 


F 

Famars,  near  Valenciennes 
(Water  Colour,  by  H. 
Harpignies),  161 
Figures,  Notes  of,  75 
Figures,  Pen  and  Ink,  72 
Fixing  Paper  for  Charcoal,  60 
Flat  Washes,  80 
Floating  Colour,  83 
Forms,  Vague,  55 
Four  Tones,  47 
Framed  Sketches,  7 
France  ;  View  in  the  Landes,  157 
Fugitive  Colours,  77 
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G 

Goethe,  1 16 

Grade  of  Paper,  59 

Grade  of  Pencil,  59 

Greenhouse,  138 

Grey,  Colour  Suggestion  in,  93 

Griggs,  F.  L.,  69 

H 

Harpignies,  130,  160 
Harpignies,  Analysis  of,  135 
Harpignies,  Henry  (Water¬ 
colour  Painting),  161 
Hazlitt,  1 

High  Horizon,  120,  123, 124 
Highway,  A  Silent,  145 
Horizontal  Lines,  14,  19 
Horizontals,  Preponderating,  15 
Horizon,  High,  120,  124 
Horizon,  Low,  123,  124 

I 

Imagination,  55 

Imitations  of  Booth’s  Work,  71 

Impediments,  27 

Impression,  59 

Incompleteness,  24 

Indication  of  Tone,  32 

Ink, 136 

Ink,  Waterproof,  74 
Interest,  Centre  of,  20,  22,  35 
Interest,  too  Central,  9,  11 
Irregular  Lines,  19 

J 

Juxtaposition  of  Colours,  93 

K 

Knaresborough  Castle,  York¬ 
shire,  148 


L 

Landscape,  Pattern  in,  42 
Landscape,  Spirit  of,  44 
Landscape,  with  Church  and 
Cottages  (Water  Colour,  by 
R.  P.  Bonington),  165 
Lefranc’s  “  Cedrate  ”  Box,  109 
Light,  Concentration  of,  53 
Light  in  Dark  Schemes,  Value 
of,  32 

Limitations  of  Line  Drawing,  30 

Line  Drawing,  Limitations  of,  30 

Line  Planning,  26 

Line,  Significance  of,  13 

Line,  Sloping,  17 

Lines,  Bold,  72 

Lines,  Broken,  17 

Lines,  Converging,  21,  23,  24,  26 

Lines,  Curved,  17 

Lines,  Horizontal,  14,  19 

Lines,  Oblique,  17 

Lines,  Parallel,  22 

Lines,  Pencil,  85 

Lines,  Trend  of,  25,  119 

Lines,  Vertical,  14 

Lines  of  Movement,  17,  18 

“  Lines  ”  Suggested,  25 

Low  Horizon,  123,  124 

M 

Mass,  Balance  of,  32,  34,  38,  40 
Masses,  Composition  of,  34,  36, 
38 

Mass,  Dominant,  121 
Masses,  Equal,  11,  12,  13 
Mass  Arrangement,  39 
Mass  and  Tone  in  Pen  and  Ink, 
Balance  of,  72 
Mediums  in  Colour,  105 
Memory,  59 

Method  in  Colour,  86,  99 
Methods  in  Pastel  Work,  109 
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Mixing  Colours,  79 
Monotonous  Arrangement,  12 
Monotony  of  Spacing,  9 
Mounted  Sketches,  7 
Movement,  Lines  of,  17,  18 

N 

Nature,  Textures  in,  136 
Necessity  for  Composition,  125 
Notes  for  Composition,  59,  121 
Notes  of  Composition,  Pencil,  57 
Notes  of  Figures,  75 

O 

Oblique  Lines,  17 
Oblongs,  29 

Oils,  Sketch  in  (Constable),  155 
Old  Masters,  Examples  from  the, 
149 

On  the  Don,  137 

P 

Paper,  78 

Paper,  Absorbent,  99 
Paper,  -  Grades  of,  59 
Paper  for  Charcoal,  60 
Paper  for  Colour  Sketching,  98, 
100 

Paper  Fixing  for  Charcoal,  60 
Paper jfor  Pastel  Work,  107 
Paper  Straining,  81 
Parallel  Lines,  22 
Pastels,  Frontispiece,  68,  107, 
108,  136 

Pattern  in  Landscape,  42 
Pattern  in  Pen  and  Ink,  72 
Place — St.  George’s  Church, 
Doncaster,  146 
Pen  and  Ink,  68 
Pen  and  Ink,  Quick  Sketch  in, 
70 

Pen  and  Ink  Tones,  32,  46,  47 


Pen  and  Ink  with  Water  Colour, 

74 

Pencil,  134 

Pencil,  Grade  of,  59 

Pencil,  Study  in,  61 

Pencil,  Varied  Uses  of,  =53-36, 167 

Pencil  Lines,  85 

Pencil  Notes  of  Composition,  57 
Pencil  and  Wash,  48 
Pencilling  in  Colour,  91 
Pennell,  Joseph,  69 
Personality,  5 
Pigment,  76 

Pictorial  Aims  in  Pen  and  Ink, 
68 

Picture,  4 

Picturesque  Quality,  3 
Planning,  x,  21,  26 
Point  of  View,  43 
Preface,  VII. 

Preponderating  Horizontals,  15 
Procedure  in  Colour,  92 

Q 

Quick  Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink,  70 

R 

Radiation,  21 
Range  of  Charcoal,  60 
Range  of  Pencil,  55 
Repetition,  8 
Restriction  of  Tone,  38 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  154 
Risk  of  Using  Crude  Brilliant 
Hues,  105 

Rousseau,  T.  ;  View  in  the 
Landes,  S.  of  France,  157, 
159 

S 

St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster, 

146 
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Scope  for  Choice,  43 
Scraping  Out,  103 
Seeing,  Capacity  for,  59 
Shaped  Composition,  29 
Shapes, ’Composition  in  Various, 
6-7-  36-37 

Shapes,  Value  of,  132 
Significance  of  Line,  13 
Silent  Highway,  A,  145 
Simple  Subjects,  84 
Simple  Tones  in  Pen  and  Ink, 
46,  47 

Simple  Tone  Scheme,  51 
Sizes  of  Brushes,  77 
Sketch,  3 

Sketch,  Planning  of,  1  * 

Sketch,  Simple,  84 
Sketch  in  Oils,  by  Constable,  155 
Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink,  70 
Sketchbook,  19 
Sketching,  Aims  in,  114 
Sketching  Box  for  Pastel  Work, 
108 
Sky,  124 
Sloping  Lines,  17 
Space  Filling,  6-7,  43 
Spacing,  Monotony  of,  9 
Spacing,  Varied,  30 
Spirit  of  Landscape,  44 
Sponging  Out,  97 
Spray,  67 
Squares,  28 
Stability,  48 
Straining  Paper,  81 
Strong  Colour,  92 
Study,  4 

Study  in  Pencil,  61 
Study  in  Tone,  55 
Subject,  Choice  of,  1 
Suggested  Lines,  25 
Supplementary  Colours,  76 
Surface  of  Paper,  78 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  59 


T 

Technique,  5 

Technique,  Pen  and  Ink,  71 
Textures,  134 
Texture  in  Colour,  95 
Texture  and  Tone,  73 
Textures  in  Nature,  136 
Texture  and  Tone  in  Pen  and 
Ink,  69 

Thickness  of  Paper,  78 
Thomson,  Hugh,  69 
Tips  of  Brushes,  77 
Tones,  46 

Tone,  Balance  of,  132 
Tones,  Four,  47 
Tone,  Indication  of,  32 
Tones,  Simple  Pen  and  Ink,  46, 

47 

Tones,  Two,  38,  127 

Tone  Analysis,  127 

Tone  Arrangement  (Charcoal), 

65 

Tone  for  Charcoal,  Application 
of,  60 

Tone  Scheme,  Charcoal,  63 
Tone  Composition,  31,  49 
Tones,  with  Pen  and  Ink,  32 
Tone  and  Mass  in  Pen  and  Ink, 
Balance  of,  72 
Tone  Restriction,  38 
Tone  Scheme,  Simple,  51 
Tone  Scheme  from  R.  P. 
Bonington,  129 

Tone  Scheme,  after  Constable, 

133 

Tone  Scheme  from  Corot,  129 
Tone  Scheme,  after  Richard 
Wilson,  131 

Tone  Studies,  Varied,  46 
Tone  Study,  55 
Tone  and  Texture,  73 
Tone  and  Texture  in  Pen  and 
Ink,  68-69 
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Trees,  no,  141,  153 

Trees  (Study  by  John  Crome), 

151 

Trend  of  Lines,  25,  119 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  43,  105 
Two  Tones,  38,  127 

U 

Unity  and  Variety,  7 
V 

Vague  Forms,  55 
Value  of  Dark  Spot,  122 
Value  of  Light  in  Dark  Schemes, 
32 

Value  of  Shapes,  132 
Value  of  White  Shapes,  47 
Varied  Uses  of  Pencil,  56 
Varied  Spacing,  30 
Varied  Tone  Studies,  46 
Variety  and  Unity,  7 
Verticals,  Dominant,  16 
Vertical  Lines,  14 
View,  Point  of,  43 
View  Finder,  37,  121 
View  in  the  Landes,  S.  of  France 
(T.  Rousseau),  157 


W 

Wash  and  Pencil,  48 
Washes,  80,  82 
Washing  Out,  103 
Water  Colours,  74,  136 
Water  Colour  and  Charcoal,  67 
Water  Colour  with  Pen  and  Ink, 
74 

Water  Colour,  by  R.  P.  Boning¬ 
ton,  165 

Water  Colour  Painting,  by  H. 
Harpignies,  161 

Water  Colour,  by  Peter  de  Wint, 

148 

Waterproof  Ink,  74 
Watts,  G.  F.,  116 
Wet  Night,  A,  142 
Whistler’s  Dictum,  1 
Whites  and  Blacks,  130 
White  Shapes,  Value  of,  47 
White  Shapes  between  Blacks, 
7i 

Wilson,  Richard  ;  Tone  Scheme, 
130-131 

Wint,  Peter  de,  148 
Wood  Engraving,  69 
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THE  LAND  OF  WALES 

By  Eiluned  and  Peter  Lewis.  A  Pictorial  Review  of  Welsh  Scenery  and 
Life,  with  chapters  on  the  Countryside,  the  Towns,  Sport,  Religion,  the 
Spirit  of  Wales,  etc.  Written  by  a  Welsh  brother  and  sister,  both  of  whom 
have  made  names  for  themselves  in  literary  spheres,  the  book  forms  the 
best  introduction  yet  issued  to  Wales  and  the  Welsh.  With  130  superb 
photographic  illustrations,  and  a  colour  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  OLD  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND 
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views,  etc.  With  coloured  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  CASTLE 

By  Hugh  Braun,  F.S.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.  A  review  of  the  origin,  evolution 
and  vicissitudes  of  medieval  fortresses,  with  accounts  of  military  engines, 
famous  sieges,  etc.  Illustrated  by  a  coloured  Frontispiece  and  some  125  fine 
photographs  of  general  and  air  views,  features  and  details  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  in  England  and  Wales.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SEAS  AND  SHORES  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Edmund  Vale.  An  interesting  account  of  the  varied  English  and  Welsh 
coastline,  its  Cliffs  and  Coves,  Estuaries  and  Ports,  Inlets  and  Harbours, 
including  the  Solway,  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George’s  Channel,  the  Severn  Sea, 
the  Atlantic,  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  Illustrated  by  130 
photographs  and  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

By  Ralph  Dutton.  An  historical  and  social  review,  tracing  design  and 
evolution  from  the  Conquest  to  Victorian  times,  including  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion  and  Gardens.  Illustrated  by  130  fine  Photographs  of  Medieval, 
Elizabethan,  Stuart,  Georgian,  Classic  and  Neo-Gothic  examples.  With 
coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  plans.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  ABBEY:  Its  Life  &  Work  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Fred  H.  Crossley,  F.S.A.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
Ormsby-Gore,  P.C.,  M.P.  An  informative  review  of  Origins  and  Orders, 
the  Working  Staff  of  the  Convent,  the  Buildings,  Daily  Round  and  Pro¬ 
cessions,  Administration,  Building  Methods  and  Social  Reactions.  With  138 
illustrations  from  photographs  of  interior  and  exterior  views,  features,  etc., 
a  map,  numerous  plans,  and  3  coloured  plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  “ BRITISH  HERITAGE”  SERIES— {continued) 

THE  PARISH  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.  and  Charles  Bradley  Ford.  With  a 
Foreword  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 
With  Chapters  on  the  Life  and  Services,  the  Evolution  of  Plan,  Structural 
Design,  Fittings  and  Furniture,  and  Local  Varieties  of  Style.  Including 
135  fine  photographic  illustrations,  also  plans  and  drawings.  With  coloured 
Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Harry  Batsford,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Charles  Fry,  with  a  Fore¬ 
word  by  Hugh  Walpole.  With  an  Introduction,  followed  by  a  description 
of  each  cathedral,  its  situation,  history  and  architecture.  Including  133 
Illustrations  from  new  photographs,  a  superb  series,  far  in  advance  of 
anything  yet  produced,  a  colour  Frontispiece,  a  complete  series  of  uniform 
Scale  Plans,  Glossary,  and  30  Line  Sketches.  Third  edition,  revised.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS 

By  the  Hon.  Humphrey  Pakington,  F.R.I.B.A.,  with  a  Foreword  by 
E.  V.  Knox  (“Evoe”),  Editor  of  Punch.  A  popular  Pictorial  Survey  in 
130  Photographic  Illustrations  of  unspoilt  varied  examples  from  some 
30  English  counties,  in  stone,  brick,  plaster,  half-timber  and  cob,  including 
many  unpublished  Views,  also  Maps  and  4  coloured  Plates  and  25  Pen 
Drawings  by  Sydney  R.  Jones.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  G.  M.  Young.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LONDON 

By  Paul  Cohen-Portheim,  author  of  “England  the  Unknown  Isle.”  A 
series  of  original  and  brightly  written  chapters  on  Through  the  Centuries; 
Streets  and  their  Life;  Green  London;  Amusements  and  Night  Life; 
Traditional  London;  and  other  subjects,  with  144  selected  photographic 
illustrations  of  London  scenes  and  life,  including  a  colour  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Ivor  Brown.  A  Review,  written  with  penetrating  and  sympathetic 
insight,  on  many  aspects  of  present-day  Life  and  Work,  including  Chapters 
on  Seaport  and  Seaside;  the  Downs  and  the  Moors;  Country  Matters- 
Markets  and  Mills;  The  Suburb;  The  Week-End;  The  Young  Idea;  Recrea¬ 
tion.  With  130  photographs  and  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo 
cloth.  7s.  6d.  net.  1  ’ 

THE  OLD  INNS  OF  ENGLAND 

By  A.  E.  Richardson,  A.R.A.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Sir  E.  Lutyens,  R.A. 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  English 
life.  With  a  letterpress  full  of  knowledge  and  robust  humour.  Illustrated 
by  130  fine  photographs  and  20  line  drawings.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COUNTRYMAN’S  ENGLAND 

By  Dorothy  Hartley,  author  of  “Here’s  England.”  An  illustrated 
account  of  the  various  types  of  English  country,  the  people  and  their 
occupations.  Arranged  under:  Mountain  and  Moorland;  Garden  and 
Orchard  Country;  The  Undulating  Farmlands;  Hill  and  Downland;  Fens 
and  Levels;  Coast  and  Estuaries.  With  a  superb  series  of  130  Photographic 
Illustrations,  and  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net, 
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THE  “ BRITISH  HERITAGE ”  SERIES— {continued) 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  IRELAND 

By  Lynn  Doyle.  A  bright,  witty  yet  informative  review  of  Dublin,  the 
South-East  Corner,  Grasslands  and  County  Towns,  Cork  and  Kerry, 
Limerick  and  Clare,  Galway  and  the  North-West,  Derry  and  Antrim, 
Belfast,  etc.  Illustrated  by  138  superb  unpublished  Photographs  of  coast 
and  mountains,  islands,  rivers,  antiquities,  cottages,  towns,  life  in  fairs, 
gatherings,  sport,  etc.,  forming  an  unrivalled  pictorial  survey.  With 
3  colour  pictures  by  Paul  Henry  and  Humbert  Craig,  and  pen  drawings 
and  map  by  Brian  Cook.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FACE  OF  SCOTLAND 

A  Pictorial  Review  of  its  Scenery:  Hills,  Glens,  Lochs,  Coast,  Islands 
Moors,  etc.,  with  Old  Buildings,  Castles,  Churches,  etc.  Including  a  brief 
review  of  Topography,  History  and  Characteristics.  By  Harry  Batsford 
and  Charles  Fry,  with  a  Foreword  by  John  Buchan  (Lord  Tweedsmuir). 
With  130  splendid  photographic  illustrations,  a  Frontispiece  in  colour,  and 
numerous  line  drawings  in  the  text.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  HEART  OF  SCOTLAND 

By  George  Blake,  with  a  Foreword  by  Eric  Linklater.  A  companion 
and  complement  to  “The  Face  of  Scotland.”  Containing  an  account  of  the 
Land  and  its  People,  including  a  review  of  Highland  Places,  the  True 
Lowlands,  Black  Country,  a  Tale  of  Four  Cities,  the  Kirk  and  the  People, 
the  Fireside  Clime,  Sport,  Institutions,  Legends  and  Realities.  Containing 
130  superb  Photographic  Illustrations  of  Scenery  and  Life,  Mountains 
Cities,  Towns,  Sport,  etc.  With  a  coloured  Frontispiece  by  Keith  Hender¬ 
son,  numerous  drawings,  and  a  map.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Further  volumes  in  the  “BRITISH  HERITAGE ”  Series  to  appear  shortly  are: 

ANCIENT  ENGLAND.  By  Edmund  Vale. 

A  survey  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  under  the  care  of  H.M.  Office 
of  Works  and  other  public  bodies. 

THE  OLD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  John  Rodgers. 

OLD  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  H.  E.  Bates. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES.  By  E.  Drake- 
Carnell. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net  each. 


THE  COLOURED  COUNTIES 

By  Charles  Bradley  Ford.  This  volume,  which  is  a  revelation  in  illus¬ 
trated  book  production,  is  the  first  work  on  the  landscape  of  England  to 
be  illustrated  solely  by  means  of  colour  photography.  There  are  92  brilliant 
illustrations  reproduced  from  Dufaycolor  originals,  and  in  these  all  the 
subtle  nuances  of  the  English  landscape  can  for  the  first  time’be  appreciated. 
Mr.  Ford’s  vivid  text  presents  an  interesting  and  well-informed  review 
of  the  beauties  and  antiquities  of  The  Coloured  Counties.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.  With  coloured  jacket.  8s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  “FACE  OF  BRITAIN ”  SERIES 


COTSWOLD  COUNTRY 

By  H.  J.  Massingham.  A  vivid,  first-hand  account  of  Limestone  England, 
from  the  Dorset  Coast  to  Lincolnshire.  Illustrated  by  132  photographs, 
a  map,  a  number  of  line  drawings  in  the  text  and  a  colour  Frontispiece. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

NORTH  COUNTRY 

By  Edmund  Vale.  A  Pictorial  Survey  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  rural  and  industrial, 
with  an  account  of  its  life  in  town  and  country,  ranging  from  the  remote 
sheep-farming  of  the  Pennines  to  the  coal,  steel  and  textile  activities  of 
the  great  manufacturing  areas.  A  chapter  on  “No  Man’s  Land”  deals 
acutely  with  the  problem  of  the  Distressed  Areas,  while  about  130  illustra¬ 
tions  reveal  every  aspect  of  Northern  life  and  scenery.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  colour.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FACE  OF  IRELAND 

By  Michael  Floyd.  A  vivid  and  human  survey  of  Irish  Scenery  and  Life. 
Splendidly  illustrated  by  over  130  Photographs,  for  the  most  part  specially 
taken  by  Will  F.  Taylor.  After  a  general  Introduction,  the  country  is 
treated  under  five  broad  divisions:  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  the  South-East, 
Kerry  and  the  South-West,  Connemara  and  the  Mid-West,  Donegal  and’ 
the  North-East,  the  Six  Counties,  Central  Ireland.  The  illustrations  form, 
perhaps,  the  finest  series  ever  devoted  to  their  subject.  Mr.  Paul  Henry 
contributes  a  colour  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

By  Hugh  Quigley.  A  graphic  account  of  the  Cairngorms,  the  Lower 
Grampians,  the  Far  North-West,  the  West  Coast,  the  Inner  and  Outer 
Hebrides  and  the  Glencoe  district.  Illustrated  by  some  1 30  fine  Photographs 
of  mountains,  lochs,  seascapes,  rivers,  glens,  woods,  etc.,  by  Robert  M. 
Adam.  With  coloured  Frontispiece  by  W.  Douglas  McLeod,  Maps,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  DOWNLAND 

By  H.  J.  Massingham,  Author  of  “Wold  Without  End,”  “Downland 
Man,  etc.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  features,  distinctive  character¬ 
istics,  antiquities,  villages,  etc.,  of  the  Chalk  Country  in  England,  including 
the  Wiltshire  Mass,  the  Berkshire  Ridges,  the  Chiltems,  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  etc.  Illustrated  by  130  fine  photographs  of  general  views, 
hill-scenes,  panoramas,  farms  and  fieldwork,  cottages  and  churches,  barrows’ 
cromlechs,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  colour.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net’. 

Forthcoming  additions  to  the  “FACE  OF  BRITAIN”  Series  include: 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  H.  M’Diarmid. 

THE  WELSH  BORDER  COUNTRY.  By  P.  T.  Jones.  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  IRELAND 

By  Thomas  H.  Mason.  A  racy,  first-hand  account,  in  text  and  pictures  0 
their  scenery,  peoples,  antiquities  and  primitive  life,  illustrated  by  some 
140  reproductions  of  specially  taken  photographs  of  the  Arans,  Blaskets, 
Tory,  Clare  and  other  islands,  including  prehistoric  forts,  Christian  anti¬ 
quities,  currachs,  interiors,  peasant  types,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  colour. 
Large  8vo,  cloth.  10s  6d.  net. 
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THE  “PILGRIMS’”  LIBRARY 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  BRITAIN 

A  new  composite  picture  of  the  English,  Welsh  and  Scottish  countryside, 
under  14  divisions  by  various  writers,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  B. 
Priestley.  Including  the  Coast,  and  Wales,  by  Edmund  Vale;  the  West 
Country  by  Edmund  Barber;  the  Chalk  Country  by  A.  G.  Street;  the 
Central  Midlands  by  Sir  W.  Beach  Thomas;  Scotland,  Lowlands  and 
Highlands,  by  George  Blake;  and  articles  by  other  well-known  writers. 
Containing  256  pages  of  text,  with  130  splendid  photographic  pictures  and 
a  Frontispiece  in  colour.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
5  s.  net. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  ENGLAND 

An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the  Works  of  Man  in  the  English  Country:  Farm, 
Village,  Country  House,  Town,  Church,  Inn,  Sport.  With  Introduction 
by  Edmund  Blunden  and  contributions  by  Adrian  Bell,  C.  Bradley 
Ford,  G.  M.  Young,  G.  A.  Birmingham,  Ivor  Brown  and  Bernard 
Darwin.  256  pages,  illustrated  by  130  splendid  photographs  of  examples 
from  all  parts.  With  colour  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5  s.  net. 

NATURE  IN  BRITAIN 

A  Pictorial  Review  of  our  native  wild  Fauna  and  Flora,  including  Animals, 
Birds,  Fishes  and  Water  Life,  Insects,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Flowers. 
With  Introduction  by  Henry  Williamson,  and  contributions  by  Frances 
Pitt,  Seton  Gordon,  E.  G.  Boulenger,  C.  Bushby,  R.  St.  Barbe  Baker 
and  R.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With  120  fine  photographs  and  colour  Frontis¬ 
piece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5s.  net. 

WORLD  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  E.  G.  Boulenger.  Highly  praised  in  an  Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
this  book  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  most  thorough  and  best  illustrated  work 
on  its  fascinating  subject.  Besides  the  140  and  more  fine  photographs 
there  are  a  number  of  line-cuts  in  the  256  pages  of  text.  Colour  Fron¬ 
tispiece  by  Paul  Robert,  and  Jacket  by  Brian  Cook.  Demy  8vo,  c'oth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

SAILING  AND  CRUISING 

By  K.  Adlard  Coles.  An  introductory  handbook,  with  chapters  on 
A  First  Sail,  Half-Decked  Boats,  A  Yacht’s  Gear,  Coastal  Navigation,  A 
Short  Cruise,  Auxiliary  Motors,  etc.  The  illustrations  include  104  photo¬ 
graphs,  8  pages  of  marine  designers’  plans,  numerous  sketches  and  diagrams 
in  the  text,  and  a  coloured  Frontispiece  and  Jacket.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HUNTING  ENGLAND 

By  Sir  William  Beach  Thomas,  author  of  “Village  England,”  etc.  A 
survey  of  the  sport  and  its  chief  grounds.  With  accounts  of  every  leading 
pack  and  the  country  over  which  it  hunts.  Illustrated  by  10  plates  in  colour 
(some  double)  from  old  paintings  and  prints  by  renowned  artists,  and  over 
100  subjects  from  photographs.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FARMING  ENGLAND 

By  A.  G.  Street.  An  illustrated  survey  of  the  regions,  methods  and 
problems  of  English  agriculture,  by  an  author  who  is  himself  a  successful 
farmer.  With  chapters  on  The  Warm  and  Wet  South-West,  London’s 
Back-Garden,  The  Marches  of  Wales,  East  Anglia,  etc.  Illustrated  by 
134  photographs  of  farming  people  and  farming  methods  in  every  part 
of  England.  With  coloured  Frontispiece  and  Jacket.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

In  Preparation: 

RACING  ENGLAND  By  Patrick  Chalmers. 
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THE  “ NEW  CENTURY”  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 

VICTORIAN  PANORAMA 

By  Peter  Quennell.  This  book  presents  the  first  pictorial  survey  of 
the  Victorian  Age  to  be  compiled  solely  through  the  medium  of  photography. 
The  154  photographs  begin  as  early  as  the  ’Thirties  and  give  a  unique 
picture  of  Victorian  life  and  manners.  Mr.  Quennell’s  text,  which  discusses 
such  topics  as  The  Beginnings  of  Photography,  Low  Life,  Fashions,  etc., 
provides  a  brilliant  literary  accompaniment  to  the  illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOVIES  FOR  THE  MILLIONS 

By  Gilbert  Seldes.  An  account  of  motion  pictures  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  with  a  Foreword  by  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Mickey  Mouse  colour 
Frontispiece  from  an  original  specially  drawn  by  Walt  Disney.  The 
132  photographic  illustrations  present  a  miniature  museum  of  the  history 
of  the  industry  and  of  the  films  it  has  produced.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

CIRCUS  PARADE 

By  John  S.  Clarke,  Ex-Lion  Tamer.  A  graphic  first-hand  survey  and 
pictorial  review  of  its  fascination  and  thrills  as  seen  in  the  acts  and  per¬ 
formers,  with  some  account  of  the  history  of  its  past.  Illustrated  by  some 
120  vivid  Photographs  and  Old  Prints,  and  a  Frontispiece  in  colour.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  with  decorative  photographic  jacket.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOTOR  RACING  AND  RECORD  BREAKING 

By  the  well-known  Record-holding  Racer,  Captain  G.  E.  Eyston,  Author 
of  “Flat  Out,”  etc.,  and  BarrI;  Lyndon,  Author  of  “Circuit  Dust,”  etc.  An 
historical  account  of  achievements  and  thrills  in  many  countries,  and  the 
iiHuence  of  racing  on  car  design.  With  no  vivid  Photographic  Illustrations 
of  track  and  road  racing  in  Europe  and  America,  hill-climbing,  risks 
and  personalities,  etc.  Including  a  colour  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  7s  6d 
net. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  GUNS 

Experiences  of  a  Battery  Signaller  on  the  Climax  of  the  Western  Front, 
19:17-19.  By  Aubrey  Wade.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Blunden' 
Author  of  “Undertones  of  War,”  etc.  A  graphic  and  vividly  written  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  last  desperate  fighting  round  Ypres,  Messines,  Passchen- 
daele,  the  Cambrai  front,  the  German  break-through,  Villers-Bretonneux 
and  the  final  advance.  Illustrated  by  some  120  fine  photographs  English 
and  German  of  trench  fighting,  artillery  work,  etc.  With  a  coloured 
Frontispiece  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  R.A.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ROYAL  PROGRESS:  One  Hundred  Years  of  British 
Monarchy,  1837-1937 

By  Hector  Bolitho.  A  fascinating  account  of  the  domestic  history  of  the 
British  Royal  Family  from  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837  to  the 
Coronation  of  George  VI  in  1937.  Profusely  illustrated  from  old  paintings 
and  prints,  and  old  and  modem  photographs,  together  with  six  plates  in 
colour.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

M  Companion  Volume  to  “ The  Spirit  of  London .” 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PARIS 

^AU,L  Cohen-Portheim.  This  is  one  of  the  last  works  completed  by  the 
author  before  his  lamented  death.  No  one  had  a  better  eye  for  a  city  than 
Paul  Cohen-Portheim,  and  in  this  book  he  has  contrived  one  of  the  most 
delightful  portraits  of  places”  he  attempted — one  that  not  only  describes 
the  architectural  background,  but  gives  a  real  insight  into  the  lives  work 
pleasures  and  activities  of  Parisians  of  every  type.  It  is  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated  by  over  120  Phtogoraphs.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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BATSFORD’S  “ART  AND  LIFE  IN  COLOUR ”  LIBRARY 

In  two  sizes:  (I)  Quarto  (II)  Small  Folio.  (I)  comprises  BEAUTY  OF 
TROPICAL  BUTTERFLIES;  WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA:  SHELLS; 
THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR  in  Masterpieces  of  Flemish  Illumina¬ 
tion;  to  be  followed  by  TYPICAL  MINERALS  and  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 
Each  contains  12  superb  facsimile  colour  plates,  reproduced  regardless  of 
expense,  forming  veritable  works  of  art.  With  brief  Introduction  and  text. 
Stiff  covers,  5s.  6d.  net.  per  volume. 

H.  PAINTING  OF  THE  FAR  EAST,  chiefly  Chinese,  with  some  Japanese 
examples;  the  LANDSCAPES  OF  SWITZERLAND  from  views  of  a 
century  ago;  and  WONE>ERS  OF  THE  SEA:  FISH,  CORALS,  MEDUSAL 
SQUIDS,  Etc.  With  brief  introductions  and  text.  7s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 
These  two  sister  series  constitute  an  endeavour  to  represent  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  Nature  and  Art  by  the  highest  achievements  of  modem 
colour  processes.  No  trouble  or  cost  has  been  stinted  to  obtain  most 
artistic  facsimile  results,  which  will  appeal  to  all  for  their  beauty  and 
intrinsic  interest.  Copies  in  portfolio  can  be  supplied  for  framing  if  wished. 
EARLY  STAINED  GLASS  IN  FRENCH  CATEIEDRALS  Extra  large 
volume  10s.  6d.net.  The  introductions  on  Butterflies  and  Shells  are  by 
Professor  Julian  Huxley,  F.S.A.  of  the  London  Zoo;  that  of  the  volume 
on  Illumination  by  Mr.  Francis  Kelly,  the  writer  on  costume;  that  on 
Fish,  by  E.  G.  Boulenger,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Society’s  Aquarium; 
that  on  Stained  Glass,  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Coulton,  the  authority  on  medieval 
life;  and  to  the  volume  on  Painting  of  the  Far  East  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Blnyon,  the  well-known  authority  on  Oriental  Art. 


THE  “ ENGLISH  LIFE ”  SERIES 

THE  MEDIEVAL  STYLES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PARISH 
CHURCH 

By  F.  E.  Howard,  joint  author  of  “English  Church  Woodwork,”  etc.  A 
careful  and  informative  account  of  the  Evolution  of  Design,  Features  and 
Detail  from  early  pre-Conquest  days  to  the  sixteenth  century,  including 
chapters  on  each  Transitional  Phase  and  on  Methods  of  Studying  a  Parish 
Church.  With  180  illustrations  from  photographs  of  exterior  and 
interior  views,  etc.,  plans  and  mouldings.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  COUNTRYSIDE 

By  Ernest  C.  Pulbrook.  A  Review  of  some  of  its  Aspects,  Features, 
and  Attractions.  With  126  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Pencil 
Frontispiece  by  A.  E.  Newcombe.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  Ernest  C.  Pulbrook.  Containing  about  200  pages  on  Farmers,  Old  and 
New — Field-Work — Cottage  Folk — The  Village  Craftsman — Religious  Life, 
etc.  With  about  200  illustrations  from  photographs.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HOUSEHOLD  LIFE 

By  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Consisting  of  17  sections  on  the  Fireplace,  Candle, 
light,  the  Hearth,  the  Kitchen,  Old  Furniture,  Home  Industries,  Cottag- 
Buildings,  Mills,  Churchyards,  etc.  With  277  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  old  prints  and  drawings.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME 

A  graphic  pictorial  record  from  photographs  specially  taken  by  Bill 
Brandt.  With  an  Introduction  by  Raymond  Mortimer.  Comprising  64 
photogravure  plates  of  typical  scenes  and  Characters  at  Work  and  Play 
in  Town  and  Country,  including  Racing,  Betting,  Mining,  Children,  rich 
and  poor,  Drinking,  Bathing,  City  Life,  Suburbs,  a  Garden  Party,  Tease 
high  and  low.  Schools,  Games,  Sport,  etc.  4to,  boards,  cloth  back.  5s.  net, 
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THE  Q UE N NELLS  “ EVERYDAY  LIFE ”  SERIES 

A  Graphic  and  Popular  Survey  of  the  Efforts  and  Progress  of  the  Human  Race 
now  completed  in  4  volumes.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth.  5 s.  net  each. 

l.  EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  STONE  AGE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Containing 
128  pages,  including  70  Illustrations,  and  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  from  the 
Authors’  Drawings,  with  a  Chronological  Chart.  Second  Edition,  5s.  net. 

II.  EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  THE  NEW  STONE,  BRONZE 
AND  EARLY  IRON  AGES 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Containing 
144  pages,  with  90  original  Illustrations  from  the  Authors’  Drawings,  of 
Household  Life,  Agriculture,  Pottery,  Weapons,  etc.,  including  2  plates  in 
colour,  a  map,  and  a  Chronological  Chart.  Second  Edition.  5s.  net. 

m.  EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  ROMAN  BRITAIN 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Containing 
128  pages,  with  over  100  original  Illustrations  from  the  Authors’  Pen 
Drawings,  of  Cities  and  Camps,  Villas,  Ships,  Chariots,  Monuments,  Cos¬ 
tume,  Military  Life,  Household  Objects,  Pottery,  etc.  Including  3  Colour 
Plates,  Chart,  and  Map  of  Roads.  Second  edition,  revised.  5s.  net. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  SAXON,  VIKING  AND  NORMAN  TIMES 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Containing 
128  pages,  with  over  100  original  illustrations  of  Ships,  Cooking,  Metal¬ 
work,  Buildings,  Pottery,  and  Illuminated  MSS.,  including  2  coloured 
plates,  Historical  Chart,  etc.  5  s.  net. 


THE  QUENNELL  “CLASSICAL  SOCIAL  LIFE ”  SERIES 

“The  Quennell  books  are  likely  to  outlast  some  of  the  most  imposing  institutions  of  the 
post-war  world.  They  are  written  with  great  scholarship  and  surprising  lucidity. 
To  speak  in  superlatives  of  this  series  is  only  justice,  for  seldom  is  there  found  such  a  unity 
between  publisher,  author,  and  illustrator  as  the  Batsford  books  display.” — G.K.'sWeekly 

VOL  I.  EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  HOMERIC  GREECE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Presenting 
a  vivid  picture  based  on  the  Social  Life  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  70  Drawings  by  the  Authors,  after  Vase  Paintings  and  their 
own  restorations.  With  Colour  Frontispiece,  Photographic  Illustrations, 
Map,  etc.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

VOL.  n.  EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ARCHAIC  GREECE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  An  Account 
of  Social  Life  from  the  close  of  the  Trojan  War  to  the  Persian  Struggle. 
Illustrated  by  85  full-page  and  smaller  Drawings  by  the  Authors.  With  a 
coloured  Frontispiece,  a  number  of  Photographic  Illustrations,  Map,  etc. 
Large  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

VOL.  III.  EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  CLASSICAL  GREECE 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  A  vivid 
picture  of  Social  Life  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles,  Socrates,  Phidias,  and 
Plato,  480-404  b.c.  With  Sections  on  Architecture;  the  Town  and  its 
Planning;  Everyday  Life;  Sea  Fights  and  Land  Battles,  etc.  Illustrated  by 
83  Drawings  specially  made  by  the  Authors.  With  coloured  Frontispiece, 
Photographic  Illustrations,  Chart,  Map,  etc.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  8s.  net. 
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THE  QUEN NELLS  “ EVERYDAY  THINGS’ ’  SERIES 

“In  their  volumes  the  authors  have  approached  history  trom  a  new  angle  and  in  the 
process  have  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  it.  In  their  hands  it  has  become  a  live,  vivid 
and  picturesque  subject,  for  they  have  breathed  new  life  into  old  bones.  Their  methods 
are  now  widely  and  generally  recognised  and  appreciated.” — Western  Mail. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ENGLAND 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Medium  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net  each;  also  Vols.  I  and  II,  and  III  and 
IV,  issued  each  pair  bound  in  one  volume,  16s.  6d.  net. 

VOL.  I— EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ENGLAND,  1066-1499 

With  90  Illustrations,  many  full-page,  and  3  Plates  in  colour.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  illustrations.  8/6  net. 

VOL.  II— EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ENGLAND,  1500-1799 

With  4  coloured  plates  and  m  other  illustrations  from  the  Author’s 
Drawings.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  with  many  new 
illustrations.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  above  2  volumes  are  separately  issued  in  parts  for  Schools  and  Class  Teaching. 
Stiff  paper  covers.  Price  y.  net  each. 

Part  I.  ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN  KINGS  (1066-1199). 

Part  II.  THE  RISE  OF  PARLIAMENT  (1200-1399). 

Part  IIL  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR  (1400-1499). 

Part  IV.  THE  AGE  OF  ADVENTURE  (1500-1599). 

Part  V.  THE  CROWN’S  BID  FOR  POWER  (1600-1699). 

Part  VI.  THE  RISE  OF  MODERN  ENGLAND  (1700-1799). 

VOL.  Ill— EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ENGLAND,  1733-1851 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ERA.  An  Account  of  the 
Transition  from  Traditional  to  Modern  Life  and  Civilization.  Written  and 
Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.  Tracing  the  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture,  the  coming  of  Steam  Power,  the  application  of  Inven¬ 
tions,  Trends  in  Social  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  Costume,  Building,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  4  Coloured  Plates,  120  full-page  and  smaller  Drawings. 
Medium  8vo,  art  cloth.  8s.  6d.  net. 

VOL.  IV.— EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ENGLAND,  1852-1934 

THE  AGE  OF  PRODUCTION.  An  Account  of  Modem  Life  and 
Civilisation.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 
T reating  of  old  and  new  methods  regarding  the  Farmer  and  Food,  Buildings, 
Town  Planning,  Slums,  Schools,  Furniture,  Production  and  Distribution, 
Public  Health,  Transport,  Social  Life  in  Clothes,  etc.  Illustrated  by  4 
single  and  3  double  Plates  in  colour,  120  full-page  and  smaller  Drawings 
specially  prepared  by  the  authors,  and  numerous  Plates  from  Photographs 
and  contemporary  Prints.  Medium  8vo,  art  cloth.  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  GOOD  NEW  DAYS 

Things  that  Boys  and  Girls  Should  Know.  By  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell.  Demy  8vo,  with  coloured  jacket.  6s.  net. 

A  Series  of  bright  informative  talks  about  the  fundamental  factors  of 
English  Citizenship,  present-day  conditions  and  problems,  and  including 
comparisons  with  the  past,  in  Agriculture,  Towns  and  Suburbs,  Trade  and 
Finance,  Production,  Legislation,  Leisure,  Taxation,  National  Debt  and 
Imprisonment,  Armaments,  etc.,  With  historical  summaries.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  plans,  diagrams,  old  prints  and  up-to-date  photographs. 


« 

THE  “PEOPLE’S  LIFE  AND  IFORK”  SERIES 

LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  THROUGH 
THE  CENTURIES 

A  Pictorial  Record  from  Contemporary  Sources.  By  Dorothy  Hartley 
and  Margaret  M.  Elliot,  B.A.  (Lond.).  Each  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
eentury  and  contains  about  ijo  pictures  on  48  Plates,  of  Household  Life, 
Industries,  Building,  Farming,  Warfare,  Transport,  Children,  Church  Life, 
Gardens,  etc  With  an  Introduction,  Descriptive  Notes,  Chart,  Analyti^l 
Index,  Music,  etc.  Large  (royal)  8vo,  boards,  lettered,  or  in  portfolio 
with  flaps,  3s.  net,  or  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

The  Series  has  now  been  completed  as  follows: 

I.  SAXON  TIMES  TO  I30O  IV.  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

II.  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  V.  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

III.  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  VI.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Volumes  I  and  13  (Early  Middle  Ages),  III  and  IV  (Later  Middle  Ages), 
and  V  and  VI  (Renaissance)  are  also  issued  bound  together  in  cloth  to 
form  3  vols.,  6s.  net  each;  and  Volumes  I,  II  and  III  (Middle  Ages),  and 
IV,  V  and  VI  (Renaissance)  are  also  bound  in  cloth  to  form  2  vols.,  at 
9s.  net  each. 


THE  “ESSENTIALS  OF  LIFE”  SERIES 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  S.  Brereton,  C.B.E.  Bright,  informative  reviews  of 
the  Indispensable  Things  of  Human  Life.  Each  with  8o  pages  of  text,  and 
about  ioo  Illustrations  in  Line  and  Half-tone  from  Photographs,  Drawings, 
Old  Prints,  etc.,  of  Old  and  Modem  Developments.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  Cheaper  reissue.  2S.  6d.  net  each. 

CLOTHING:  An  Account  of  its  Types  and  Manufacture.  Contents: 
Materials  —  Spinning  —  Weaving  —  The  Sewing  Machine  —  A  Morden 
Factory — Furs  and  Rubber — Leather  and  Tanning — Boots — Hats — Glove¬ 
making — Dyeing  and  Cleaning— Pins — Needles — Buttons,  etc. 

TRAVEL:  An  Account  of  its  Methods  in  Past  and  Present.  Contents: 
Early  Roads  and  Trading  Routes — Coaching — The  Steam  Engine — 
Steamships  and  Railways — The  Bicycle — The  Petrol  Engine — Air  Travel 
—Postman— Wire  or  Wireless.  With  Illustrations  of  Coaches,  Engines, 
Balloons,  Aircraft,  Ships,  Steamers,  etc. 


ENGLAND  IN  TUDOR  TIMES 

An  Account  of  its  Social  Life  and  Industries.  By  L.  F.  Salzman,  M.A. 
F.S.A.  With  138  pages  of  text,  64  full-page  plates  and  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

TOURING  LONDON 

By  W.  Teignmouth  Shore.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Bums,  P.C.  A  Series  of  4  Tours,  covering  the  chief  parts  of  Tnnr-r  London, 
illustrated  by  28  photographs,  drawings  and  sketches,  also  a  map  of  the 
City.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

TOURING  ENGLAND  BY  ROAD  AND  BY-WAY 

A  Popular  Illustrated  Guide,  in  a  new  form,  to  the  Beauties  of  Rural 
England.  By  Sydney  R.  Jones.  Comprising  20  Typical  Tours  under  Five 
Divisions,  with  General  Introduction  and  complete  Map,  Introduction  to 
each  District  and  specially  drawn  simplified  Route  Map  of  each  Tour,  which 
is  described  in  detail,  with  finger-post  reference  to  features,  and  build’ings  of 
Interest.  Illustrated  by  54  drawings  and  50  photographs.  Crown  8vo. 
js.  net. 
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MASKS  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  Comprehensive,  Comparative  Survey  of  the  Productions  of  Many 
Peoples  and  Periods.  By  Josef  Gregor,  Director  of  the  Theatrical  Art 
Section,  National  Library,  Vienna.  With  an  Historical  and  Cultural  Intro¬ 
duction  and  255  Illustrations  finely  reproduced  in  collotype  from  specially 
taken  Photographs,  including  15  subjects  in  full  colour.  Comprising 
striking  examples,  with  some  complete  robes,  from  primitive  tribes  in 
North  and  South  America,  Africa;  the  Far  East;  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  Renaissance  France  and  Italy;  and  Modernist  designers.  Edition 
limited  to  200  English  copies.  Small  folio.  Art  linen,  gilt.  £6  6s.  net. 

MEDIEVAL  COSTUME  AND  LIFE 

An  Historic  and  Practical  Review.  By  Dorothy  Hartley.  Containing 
22  full-page  Plates  from  Photographs  of  living  Male  and  Female  Figures 
in  specially  made  Costumes  from  Medieval  MSS.,  20  Plates  in  Line  from 
the  Author’s  Drawings  of  practical  Construction,  Detail,  Sketches,  etc., 
and  40  Plates  of  some  200  Reproductions  from  Contemporary  Manuscripts 
of  scenes  of  Medieval  life  and  work.  Large  royal  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR, 
CHIEFLY  IN  ENGLAND,  1066-1800 

By  F.  M.  Kelly  and  Randolph  Schwabe,  Principal  of  the  Slade  School 
of  Fine  Art.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  25  s.  net.  Or  in  2  volumes: 

I.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  1066-1485.  With  Sections  on  Civilian  Dress, 
“Shirts,”  “Shapes,”  Houppelandes  and  Burgundian  Modes  Armour. 
Illustrated  by  4  Plates  in  colours  and  gold,  over  100  Pen  Drawings  and  32 
Photographic  Plates.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  13s.  net. 

II.  THE  RENAISSANCE,  1485-1800.  With  Sections  on  Puff  and  Slashes, 
The  Spanish  Trend,  “Cavalier”  and  French  Modes,  the  Heyday  and 
Decline  of  Powder,  Armour,  etc.  Illustrated  by  5  Plates  (3  double)  in 
colours  and  gold,  over  100  Pen  Drawings  and  36  Photographic  Plates  of 
58  Reproductions.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  13s.  net. 

HISTORICAL  COSTUME 

A  Chronicle  of  Fashion  in  Western  Europe,  1490-1790.  By  Francis  M. 
Kelly  and  Randolph  Schwabe.  Containing  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Dress  in  each  century.  Illustrated  by  some  hundreds  of  full-page  and  text 
Sketches  from  original  sources  by  Randolph  Schwabe  of  typical  groups, 
figures  and  details.  Including  7  Plates  specially  reproduced  in  colour, 
and  70  Photographic  reproductions  of  Pictures,  Portraits,  Scenes,  etc. 
Second  Edition  revised  and  enlarged.  Large  royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  25s.  net. 

SCRAPBOOK 

By  CECIL  BEATON.  A  highly  entertaining  Farrago,  containing  more  than 
350  photographs,  paintings  and  drawings  (reproduced  in  colour  and 
monochrome)  of  ballet  decors,  film  stars,  society  figures,  actresses,  etc., 
and  a  series  of  articles  on  Hollywood,  The  Russian  Ballet,  Taking  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Fashions,  etc.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  21s.  net.  De  Luxe  Edition, 
limited  to  150  signed  copies,  and  bound  in  Parchment  Vellum,  £3  3s.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  “ROMEO  AND  JULIET” 

With  designs  for  Costumes  and  Stage  Settings  by  Oliver  Messel.  A 
beautiful  edition  of  this  famous  tragedy,  decoratively  printed,  containing 
96  pages  of  text,  8  colour  and  3  2  monochrome  collotype  Plates  of  the  designs 
specially  made  for  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Film  Production.  Special 
limited  edition.  Demy  4to,  decorative  cloth  and  colour  jacket.  21s.  net. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  on  the  Comparative 
Method  for  the  Student,  Craftsman  and  Amateur 

By  Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  PP.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  com¬ 
pletely  rewritten.  Containing  over  1,000  pages,  with  about  4,000  Illustrations 
(1,560  recently  added  and  nearly  2,000  reproduced  larger)  from  Photographs 
of  Buildings  and  from  specially  arranged  comparative  Drawings  of  Struc¬ 
tures,  Plans,  Detail  and  Ornament.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  £2  2s.  net. 

“A  wonderful  storehouse  of  accurate  information  enriched  by  an  amazing  wealth  of 
illustrations.  Author  and  publisher  alike  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  remarkable 
achievement.” — The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


BATSFORD’S  “ HISTORICAL  ARCHITECTURE '  LIBRARY 
of  Standard  Textbooks  on  Classic  and  Renaissance  Architecture 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME 

By  W.  J.  Anderson  and  R.  Phene  Spiers.  Now  reissued  in  two  volumes, 
obtainable  separately,  revised  and  much  enlarged.  Medium  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt.  21s.  net  each  volume,  or  £2  the  two. 

I.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  Rewritten,  remodelled 
and  much  enlarged  by  William  Bell  Dinsmoor,  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  the  American  Academy  at  Athens. 
With  over  200  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  half-tone  and  line. 

II.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.  Revised  and  rewritten 
by  Thomas  Ashby,  LL.D.,  Late  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Rome. 
With  about  200  Illustrations  in  half-tone  and  line. 


BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATION 

By  J.  Arnott  Hamilton,  M.A.,  author  of  “The  Churches  of  Palermo,” 
etc.  A  careful,  scholarly  and  thorough  account  of  the  development  and 
character  of  constructional  methods  and  decoration,  and  types  of  extant 
buildings  in  Constantinople,  Greece,  the  Balkans,  Cyprus,  Armenia,  Italy 
etc.  With  coloured  Frontispiece  and  120  Photographic  Illustrations  of 
exteriors  and  interiors.  Constructional  Diagrams,  Carving,  Details,  etc. 
and  numerous  Line  Drawings.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  18s.  net.  ’ 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY 

By  William  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an 
additional  Chapter  on  Baroque  and  later  work,  by  Arthur  Stratton 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  80  Plates,  including  16  in  Collotype,  and  120 
Illustrations  in  the  text.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  FRANCE 

By  W.  H.  Ward,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Sir  John 
W  Simpson,  K  B  E.,  PP.R.I.B.A.  In  two  volumes,  obtainable  separately. 
8vo,  doth>  gdt-  net,  each  volume,  or  £2  for  the  two. 

IV.  THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE  (1495-1640).  With  250  Illustrations 

V.  THE  LATER  RENAISSANCE  (1640-1830).  With  214  Illustrations! 

The  following  new  volume  in  the  Historical  Architecture  Library  will  appear  shortly 
A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE  from  the  EarLst 
I  imes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Bernard  Bevan,  M.A.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  photographs,  drawings  and  plans.  Medium  8vo  cloth 
Price  2 is.  net  (approx.). 
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A  SHORT  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

By  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  F.R.I.B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  G.  Maxwell  Aylwin,  F.R.I.B.A.  Containing  600  pages 
and  750  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Drawings,  Plans,  Prints,  etc., 
with  Chronological  Charts  and  Glossary.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  16s.  net. 
Also  supplied  in  3  parts ,  cloth,  gilt.  6s.  net  each. 

1.  Architecture  of  Antiquity  and  the  Classic  Ages 
ir.  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Saracenic  Styles 
hi.  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  Modern  Times. 

“  Within  the  limits  of  its  size  and  price  it  is  the  most  valuable  handbook  that  has 
appeared  in  English  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  past.” 
— The  Architect. 

THE  STORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Day.  By  P.  Leslie  Waterhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A.  With  13 1  Illustrations  of  the  great  buildings  of  all  time  from 
Photographs  and  Drawings,  and  many  Diagrams  in  the  text  of  Plans, 
Views  and  features.  F’cap  8vo,  boards.  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Walter  H.  Godfrey,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  A  popular  illustrated  account, 
in  which  the  aims  and  methods  of  Architectural  Design  are  simply  explained, 
and  linked  up  with  the  social  life  of  the  time.  In  Two  Parts:  I.  Early  and 
Medieval,  to  1500,  chiefly  Churches;  II.  Renaissance,  1300-1800,  chiefly 
Houses.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  6d.  net  per  part. 

I.  PRE-REFORMATION,  THE  PERIOD  OF  CHURCH  BUILDING 
Illustrated  by  133  photographs  and  drawings.  6s.  6d.  net. 
n.  RENAISSANCE,  THE  PERIOD  OF  HOUSE  BUILDING 
Illustrated  by  130  photographs  and  drawings.  6s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  GOTHIC  CHURCHES 

The  Story  of  their  Architecture.  By  Charles  W.  Budden,  M.A. 
A  simple  informative  account  of  the  Planning,  Design,  and  Details  of 
Parish  Churches,  Cathedrals,  etc.,  1066-1500,  including  Chapters  on  Local 
Building,  Towers,  Spires,  Ornaments,  etc.  Illustrated  by  53  Plans  and  Line 
Diagrams,  and  40  Photographic  Plates  of  80  Views  and  Details,  including 
a  County  List  of  the  chief  Churches  worth  seeing.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

ENGLAND’S  GREATER  CHURCHES 

A  Pictorial  Record  with  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  C.  B. 
Nicolson.  Containing  100  Illustrations  of  general  and  detail  views, 
exterior  and  interior,  of  Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  Collegiate  Churches  and 
Chapels,  etc.  Square  8vo,  4to  cloth,  pictorial  sides.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME  FROM  CHARLES  I  TO  GEORGE  IV 

By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.  A  Review  of  the  development  of  House 
Building,  Decoration  and  Garden  Design  from  Early  Stuart  times  to  the 
commencement  of  the  XIX th  Century.  Containing  300  Illustrations, 
showing  Decoration,  Panelling,  Gardens,  Iron  and  Lead  Work,  Street 
Lay-outs,  Shop  Fronts,  etc.,  etc.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  30s.  net. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 

A  short  History  of  its  Design  and  Development  from  1100  to  1800  a.d. 
By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.,  PP.R.I.B.A.  Containing  300  pages,  with 
over  130  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  many  pictures  in  the  text 
from  Measured  Drawings,  Sketches,  Plans,  and  Old  Prints.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Photographs  and  Measured  Drawings  of  Country 
Houses,  Manor  Houses  and  Other  Buildings.  By  Thomas  Garner  and 
Arthur  Stratton,  F.R.I.B.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
comprising  210  Plates,  mostly  full-page,  finely  reproduced  in  Collotype,  and 
25°  pages  of  Historical  and  Descriptive  Text,  including  462  Illustrations 
of  Additional  Views,  Plans,  Details,  etc.,  from  photographs  and  drawings, 
making  a  total  of  over  800  Illustrations  in  all.  In  two  volumes,  small  folio, 
buckram,  gilt.  £9  9s.  net  the  set.  (The  volumes  cannot  be  obtained 
separately  but  the  set  can  be  purchased  by  instalments.) 

THE  SMALLER  ENGLISH  HOUSE  FROM  1660-1840 

By  A.  E.  Richardson,  A.R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Harold  Donaldson 
Eberlein,  B.A.  Treating  of  the  Characteristics  and  Periods  of  Style;  the 
Evolution  of  Plan;  Materials  and  Craftsmanship:  Roofing,  Windows, 
Ironwork,  Fireplaces,  Staircases,  Wall  Treatment,  Ceilings.  With  over 
200  illustrations  from  photographs  and  drawings.  Demy  4to,  cloth.  1 5s.  net. 

THE  OLD  HALLS  AND  MANOR  HOUSES  OF  NORTH¬ 
AMPTONSHIRE 

By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With  full  Historica 
Introduction  and  descriptive  text,  and  100  plates  of  some  150  illustrations 
from  photographs,  original  drawings  and  old  prints,  comprising  Interior 
and  Exterior  Views,  Features,  Plans,  Details  and  Gardens.  Crown  4to 
cloth.  21s.  net.  ’ 

THE  STYLES  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 

A  Series  of  Comparative  Wall  or  Lecture  Diagrams.  For  Schools 
Teachers,  Students,  etc.  By  Arthur  Stratton,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A! 
Series  I:  The  Middle  Ages  (Saxon  Times  to  the  Start  of  the  Tudor 
Period).  Consisting  of  13  diagrams,  2oin.  by  join.  13s.  net  on  stout  paper 
or  32s.  net  mounted  on  linen. 

Series  H:  The  Renaissance  (Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Stuart,  and  Georgian 
reriods).  Comprising  12  diagrams.  12s.  net  paper,  or  30s.  net  mounted. 

An  Introductory  Handbook  to  each  series  is  issued,  containing  reduced 
reproductions  of  all  the  plates,  and  an  outline  account  of  each  style  with 
further  illustrations.  Paper  covers  is.  6d.  net;  cloth  2s.  6d.  net  each. 


GEORGIAN  ENGLAND  (1700-1830) 

A  Review  of  its  Social  Life,  Arts  and  Industries.  By  Professor  A  E 

Aru'\  RCR-LB-A;  Containing  sections  on  the  Social  Scene’ 
Navy,  Army,  Church,  Sport,  Architecture,  Building  Crafts,  the  Trades 
Decorative  Arts  Painting,  Literature,  Theatres,  etc.  Illustrated  by  200 
subjects  from  Photographs  and  contemporary  Prints,  Engravings  and 
Drawings.  With  54  Line  Text  Illustrations,  and  a  Colour  Frontispiece. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net.  ^ 

THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY  IN  LONDON 

An  Account  of  its  Social  Life  and  Arts.  By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor. 
Containing  280  pages,  with  192  illustrations  from  prints  and  contemporary 
drawings  and  a  Frontispiece  in  colour.  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  15s.net.  *  7 

LIFE  IN  REGENCY  AND  EARLY  VICTORIAN  TIMES 

^ui  Account  of  Social  Life  in  the  days  of  Brummel  and  D’Orsay  (1800- 

mrtnrmZ  E‘  Beresford  Chancellor.  With  numerous  illustrations  from 
rare  prints  and  original  drawings.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  12s.  6d  net 
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FORM  AND  DESIGN  IN  CLASSIC  ARCHITECTURE 

By  Arthur  Stratton,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  Presenting  in  80  Plates  from 
Measured  Drawings,  600  motives  of  Facades,  Halls,  Colonnades,  Stair¬ 
cases,  etc.,  selected  from  fine  representative  buildings  shown  in  Plan, 
Elevation  and  Section.  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  28s.  net. 

“This  beautiful  book  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  architecture.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  or  more  logical ;  yet  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  variety,  complexity,  and 
beauty  of  this  classic  architecture.” — Journal  of  Ihe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

THE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Greek,  Roman,  and  Renaissance  ;  with  examples  of  their  historic 
Application  in  Italian,  French,  English,  and  American  Buildings.  By 
Arthur  Stratton,  F.S.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  Trystan  Edwards, 
A.R.I.B.A.  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  80  plates  from  specially  prepared 
drawings,  including  a  complete  series  of  Vignola’s  Orders,  and  rendered 
examples  of  French,  Italian,  and  English  buildings.  With  full  historical 
and  practical  notes.  4to,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  or  in  portfolio,  21s.  net;  or 
in  3  parts:  CLASSIC,  ITALIAN,  and  APPLICATIONS,  cloth  8s.  net  each. 

RENAISSANCE  PALACES  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY 

(With  some  Buildings  of  Earlier  Periods).  From  the  XIHth  to  the  XVIItb 
Centuries.  Edited  by  Professor  Dr.  Albrecht  Haupt,  in  3  vols.,  each 
containing  160  full-page  Plates  in  Collotype  from  specially  taken  Photo¬ 
graphs  or  Measured  Drawings.  With  full  text.  Vol.  I,  TUSCANY, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Montepulciano,  Lucca,  Pistoia,  etc.;  Vol.  II, 
VENICE,  including  also  Verona,  Mantua,  Vicenza,  and  Padua;  Vol.  Ill, 
GENOA,  including  also  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Milan,  Turin, 
Pavia,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  etc.  Small  folio,  cloth,  £2  15s.  net  each 

volume,  or  the  set  of  3  for  £j  10s.  net. 

EARLY  CHURCH  ART  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE 

With  special  Reference  to  Timber  Construction  and  Decoration.  By  Professor 
Josef  Strzygowski,  Author  of  “Origin  of  Christian  Church  Art,”  etc. 
Dealing  with  Pre-Romanesque  Art  of  the  Croatians;  Wooden  Archi¬ 
tecture  in  Eastern  Europe;  Half-Timber  Churches  in  Western 
Europe;  The  Mast  Churches  of  Norway;  Royal  Tombs  in  Scandinavia. 
With  190  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 

ART  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MANKIND 

A  Survey  of  its  Achievements  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Allen  W. 
Seaby.  Planned  in  a  series  of  concise  volumes,  each  containing  about 
80  pages  of  text,  with  about  70  illustrations  from  the  author’s  drawings,  and 
a  series  of  16  photographic  plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5  s.  net  per  volume. 

I.  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ART:  Its  Nature,  Meaning,  Principles 
and  Appreciation.  II.  THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES  (Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  other  lands).  III.  GREEK  ART.  IV. 
ROMAN  AND  BYZANTINE  ART. 

These  volumes  are  designed  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Appreciation 
and  Study  of  Art  in  general.  They  are  simply  written  and  fully  illustrated. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ART 

From  Prehistoric  times  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Dr.  Andr^  Blum.  Edited  and  Revised  by  R.  R.  Tatlock. 
Illustrated  by  128  full-page  Photographic  Plates,  comprising  about  350 
examples  of  the  finest  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Decorative 
Art  of  Early,  Classic,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Recent  Times. 
Medium  8vo,  gilt.  12s.6d.net. 
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THE  CHEAP  COTTAGE  AND  SMALL  HOUSE 

By  Gordon  Allen,  F.R.I.B.A.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged, 
containing  over  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Photographs  of 
Cottages  and  their  Plans,  Housing  Schemes,  etc.,  from  typical  Designs. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS  AND  MODERN  HOMES 

A  series  of  Typical  Designs  and  Plans.  By  Cecil  J.  H.  Keelet,  F.S.I., 
A.R.San.I.,  Architect.  Comprising  36  Designs,  with  large  scale  Plans, 
Brief  Descriptions  and  Estimated  Cost,  including  some  two-Storey  Houses, 
Frontispiece  in  colour,  Interior  Views,  Photographic  Plates,  etc.  Large 
8  vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  THEATRES  AND  CINEMAS 

By  P.  Morton  Shand.  A  series  of  80  plates  giving  over  100  examples  of 
exteriors,  interiors,  foyers,  vestibules,  lighting,  mural  decoration,  details, 
etc.,  of  Theatres  and  Cinemas  in  the  modern  post-war  style  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  America,  etc.  Containing  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  work  of  such  architects  as  Margold,  Kaufmann,  Siclis, 
Gropius,  Lipp,  Ionides,  Sauvage,  de  Soissons,  Wilms,  Mendelsohn,  etc. 
Containing  in  addition  numerous  plans,  elevations,  sections  in  the  text. 
Cr.  4to,  art  canvas.  15s.  net. 

BRITISH  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

By  Professor  C.  H.  Reilly,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  late  Director  of  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Architecture.  An  Account  of  Twelve  Typical  Figures, 
their  Careers  and  Work,  including  Professor  Adshead,  Robert  Atkinson] 
Sir  Herbert  Baker,  Sir  R.  Blomfield,  A.  J.  Davis,  Sir  E.  Guy  Dawber,  Clough 
Williams-Ellis,  W.  Curtis  Green,  H.  V.  Lanchester,  Sir  E.  L.  Lutyens,  Sir 
Giles  Gilbert  Scott  and  Walter  Tapper.  With  130  illustrations  of  well- 
known  buildings,  and  including  12  portraits.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 

By  G.  Gordon  Hake,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  E.  H.  Button,  Architects.  An 
Introductory  Treatise  for  Architects  and  Students  on  work  of  every  type 
and  in  every  medium.  With  96  pages,  16  pages  of  Half-tone  Illustrations 
and  90  Line  Illustrations.  Cheaper  reissue.  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

GARDENS  IN  THE  MAKING 

By  Walter  H.  Godfrey.  A  simple  Guide  to  the  Planning  of  a  Garden. 
With  upwards  of  70  Illustrations  of  Plans,  Views,  and  various  Garden 
Accessories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  GARDEN  MAKING 

By  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  assisted  by  E.  Prentice  Mawson,  Fifth  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  440  pages,  illustrated  by  544  Plans] 
Sketches  and  Photographs,  and  3  colour  Plates.  Including  Site,  Entrances 
Gates  Avenues,  Terraces,  Beds,  Pergolas,  Treillage,  Rock  and  Water 
Greenhouses,  etc.,  etc.,  and  list  of  Shrubs  and  Trees.  Small  folio,  buckram 
gilt.  £3  15s.  net. 

SPANISH  GARDENS 

By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Villiers-Stuart.  With  6  plates  in  colour  from  the  author’s 
original  water-colour  drawings,  80  pages  of  reproductions  of  gardens, 
statuary,  cascades,  garden  features,  etc.,  from  photographs,  and  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text  from  old  engravings,  pen  drawings,  etc.  Small 
royal  8vo,  cloth.  25s.  net. 
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THE  “ENGLISH  CHURCH  ART ”  SERIES 


ENGLISH  CHURCH  SCREENS 

A  comprehensive  Review  of  their  Evolution  and  Design,  including  Great 
Roods,  Tympana  and  Celures  in  Parish  Churches  during  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Times.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “Crosses 
and  Lychgates,”  “The  Old  Colleges  of  Oxford,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  some 
300  reproductions  of  typical  examples,  detail,  carving,  etc.,  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  measured  drawings  and  sketches,  including  many  no  longer  extant 
and  a  series  in  colour  from  water-colour  drawings.  4to,  cloth.  25s.  net. 

OLD  CROSSES  AND  LYCHGATES 

A  Study  of  their  Design  and  Craftsmanship.  By  Aymer  Vallance,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  With  over  200  fine  Illustrations  from  special  Photographs,  Old 
Prints,  and  Drawings.  Crown  4to,  art  linen.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  WOODWORK  AND  FURNITURE 

A  Study  in  Craftsmanship  from  a.d.  1250-1550.  By  F.  E.  Howard  and 
F.  H.  Crossley,  F.S.A.  Illustrating,  in  over  480  examples  from  Photo¬ 
graphs,  the  Development  of  Screens,  Stalls,  Benches,  Font-Covers,  Roofs, 
Doors,  Porches,  etc.,  with  details  of  the  Carved  and  Painted  Decoration, 
etc.,  etc.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  25  s.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  MONUMENTS,  a.d.  1 150-15  50 

By  F.  H.  Crossley,  F.S.A.  A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  old  English 
craftsmen  in  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster.  Containing  over  250  pages, 
with  upwards  of  350  Illustrations,  from  special  Photographs  and 
Drawings.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  FITTINGS  AND  FURNITURE 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  A  Popular  Survey,  treating  of  Church¬ 
yards,  Bells,  Fonts  and  Covers,  Pulpits,  Lecterns,  Screens,  Chained  Books, 
Stained  Glass,  Organs,  Plate  and  other  features  of  interest.  With  upwards 
of  250  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  CHESTS  AND  CHAIRS  IN  THE  HOME 
COUNTIES  ROUND  GREATER  LONDON 

By  Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  R.B.C.  A  survey  of  the  finest  of  these  survivals  of 
ancient  craftsmanship  by  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject.  With  95 
illustrations,  many  full  page,  from  drawings  by  the  author  and  from 
photographs.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  12s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE:  THE  OAK  PERIOD,  1550-1630 

Its  Characteristics,  Features,  and  Detail  from  Tudor  Times  t  >  the  Regency. 
By  J.  T.  Garside.  Containing  30  plates  reproduced  from  the  author’s 
drawings  illustrating  about  400  details  of  Table  Legs;  Bedposts;  Corbels; 
Friezes;  Capitals;  Panels;  Inlay  Motives;  Metal  Fittings,  etc.  Including 
also  drawings  of  type-pieces  of  the  period  and  20  photographic  illustrations. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction,  etc.  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  INTERIORS  FROM  SMALLER  HOUSES  OF 
THE  XVHth  to  XIXth  CENTURIES,  1660-1820 

By  M.  Jourdain.  Illustrating  the  simpler  type  of  Design  during  the 
Stuart,  Georgian,  and  Regency  Periods.  Containing  200  pages,  and  too 
Plates,  comprising  200  Illustrations,  from  Photographs  and  Measured 
Drawings  of  Interiors,  Chimney-pieces,  Staircases,  Doors,  Ceilings,  Panelling, 
Metalwork,  Carving,  etc.  With  descriptive  text.  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  15  s.  net. 
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BATSFORD’S  LIBRARY  OF  DECORATIVE  ART 

In  4  volumes  forming  an  attracti  ve  Series  of  remarkable  scope  and  complete¬ 
ness.  Each  volume  has  an  extensive  series  of  plates,  and  is  a  complete  guide 
to  the  work  of  its  Period.  The  volumes  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
number  of  their  illustrations,  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  complete  series  is  published  at  prices  amounting  to  £10,  but  is 
supplied  for  the  present  at  the  special  price  of  £9  net. 

"These  handsome  volumes  with  their  extremely  fine  and  copious  illustrations  provide  a 
full  survey  of  English  Furniture  and  Decoration.”— The  Times. 

VOL.  I.  DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE  IN  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE,  1500-1660 

An  Account  of  their  Development  and  Characteristic  Forms  during  the 
Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Periods,  by  M.  Jourdain.  Containing 
about  300  pages,  and  over  200  full-page  Plates  (with  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  some  in  Photogravure),  including  over  400  Illustrations,  from  specially 
made  Photographs  and  Measured  Drawings,  and  from  Engravings.  Folio 
(size  14  x  io£  in.),  cloth,  gilt.  £2  10s.  net. 

VOL.  II.  FURNITURE  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  1066  to  1760 

By  Francis  Lenygon.  A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  its  Chief  Types. 
Containing  300  pages  with  over  400  Illustrations,  from  special  Photo- 
graphs,  together  with  5  in  colour.  Second  Edition,  revised  with  many 
new  Illustrations.  Folio  (14  in.  x  10J  in.),  cloth,  gilt.  £2  10s.  net. 

VOL.  III.  DECORATION  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  1640  to  1770 

By  Francis  Lenygon.  A  Review  of  its  Development  and  Features.  Con¬ 
taining  300  pages  with  over  350  Illustrations,  of  which  133  are  full-page, 
from  special  Photographs,  and  4  in  colour.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Folio  (14  in.  x  io£  in.),  cloth,  gilt.  £2  10s.  net. 

VOL.  IV.  DECORATION  AND  FURNITURE  IN  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  LATER  XVIIIth  CENTURY,  1760-1820 

An  Account  of  their  Development  and  Characteristic  Forms,  by  M.  Jour¬ 
dain.  Containing  about  300  pages,  with  over  180  full-page  Plates  (a  selec¬ 
tion  in  Collotype),  including  over  400  Illustrations,  from  specially  made 
Photographs  and  Measured  Drawings,  and  from  Engravings.  Folio  (size 
14  X  ioi  in.),  cloth,  gilt.  £2  10s.  net. 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  SMALL 
COLLECTOR:  Its  History,  Types  and  Surroundings 

By  J.  P.  Blake  and  A.  E.  Reveirs-Hopkins.  Containing  150  pages  with 
about  130  illustrations  from  photographs,  old  prints  and  pictures,  original 
designs,  Ornaments,  etc.  The  book  is  planned  as  a  handy  guide  to  the 
simpler  types  of  old  furniture  which  appeal  to  the  collector  of  average  means. 
Med.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


ENGLISH  PLASTERWORK  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

By  M.  Jourdain.  Comprising  over  100  full-page  plates  of  Elizabethan, 
btuart  Georgian,  and  Adam  ceilings,  freizes,  overmantels,  panels,  orna¬ 
ment,  detail,  etc.,  from  specially  taken  photographs  and  from  measured 
drawings  and  sketches.  Demy  4to,  cloth.  15  s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  WALLPAPER 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  1914.  By  Alan  Victor  Sugden  and  John 
Ludlam  Edmondson.  With  70  Plates  in  colour  and  190  Illustrations 
including  many  full-page  Specimens  of  Wallpapers  from  the  XVIth  to  the 
AXth  Centuries.  Large  4to,  art  buckram,  gilt.  £3  3s.  net. 
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OLD  PEWTER:  Its  Makers  and  Marks 

A  Guide  for  Collectors,  Connoisseurs,  and  Antiquaries.  By  Howard 
Herschel  Cotterell,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Pewter  Col¬ 
lectors.  Containing  about  500  pages,  with  64  Plates  of  200  Specimens  of 
British  Pewter,  dated  and  described,  and  a  List  of  5,000  to  6,000  Pewterers, 
with  Illustrations  of  their  Touches  and  Secondary  Marks,  Facsimile  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  existing  Touch-Plates,  and  Text  Illustrations.  Cheaper  reissue. 
Demy  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  £3  3  s.  net. 

OLD  SILVER  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

From  Early  Times  to  the  XIXth  Century.  By  E.  Alfred  Jones.  A  Survey 
of  the  Old  Silver  of  England,  America,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
etc.  With  a  Chapter  on  Spurious  Plate  and  96  Photogravure  Plates,  com¬ 
prising  537  subjects.  Cheaper  reissue.  Crown  4to,  art  canvas,  18s.  net. 

CHINESE  JADE 

A  Comprehensive  Introductory  Review  for  Collectors  and  Students. 
By  Stanley  Charles  Nott.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Cecil  Har- 
court  Smith,  K.C.V.O.,  formerly  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Mary. 
With  a  full  series  of  illustrations  of  the  finest  products  of  the  art  of  all 
periods  on  40  plates  in  facsimile  colour  and  112  from  photographs,  including 
examples  belonging  to  H.M.  the  King,  H.M.  Queen  Mary,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  other  English  and  Continental  royal,  private  and  public 
collections.  Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  £2  2s.  net. 

ORIENTAL  LOWESTOFT 

By  J.  A.  Lloyd  Hyde.  Written  with  special  reference  to  the  trade  with 
China  and  the  porcelain  decorated  for  the  American  market.  Lavishly 
illustrated.  £2  2s.  net. 

ENGLISH  CONVERSATION  PIECES 

By  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  author  of  “Southern  Baroque,”  etc.  A  pictorial 
Survey  of  Domestic  Portrait  Groups  and  their  Painters  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  With  6  Colour  and  96  monochrome  Plates 
illustrating  the  work  of  some  70  painters,  famous  and  unknown,  much  of 
it  before  unpublished,  and  forming  a  vivid  and  attractive  representation  of 
contemporary  social  life  and  famous  figures.  With  descriptive  and  historical 
notes.  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 

NARRATIVE  PICTURES 

By  Sacheverell  Sitwell.  This  sister  volume  to  the  same  author’s  popular 
“Conversation  Pieces”  makes  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  painting  of 
anecdote  and  story  in  England  during  the  last  200  years.  The  works  of 
Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Fuseli,  Zoffany,  Turner,  Cotman,  Rowlandson, 
Cruickshank,  Tissot,  Wilkie  and  Frith  are  illustrated  in  the  6  colour  and 
over  120  monochrome  illustrations.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTING  IN  THE  XIXth  CENTURY 

By  James  Laver.  Containing  12  Plates  in  colour  and  96  in  monochrome, 
with  Notes  on  painters  and  pictures  by  Michael  Sevier,  and  a  Postcript 
by  Alfred  Flechtheim.  Both  for  its  scholarship  and  illustration  this  book 
should  form  one  of  the  finest  and  most  definitive  ever  devoted  to  its  great 
subject.  The  pictures  illustrated  are  nearly  all  taken  from  private  collections, 
either  English,  Continental  or  American.  Crown  4to,  Cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 
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CHINESE  ART 

Including  an  Introduction  by  Roger  Frt  and  articles  on  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Bronzes,  Ceramics,  Textiles,  Jade,  Enamels  and  Lacquer,  etc.,  by 
Laurence  Binyon,  Osvald  Siren,  Bernard  Rackham,  A.  F.  Kendrick 
and  W.  W.  Winkworth.  With  25  fine  full-page  coloured  plates,  beautifully 
reproduced,  of  outstanding  examples  in  public  and  private  collections, 
and  including  also  between  70  and  80  Photographic  Illustrations  on  52 
plates,  and  a  number  of  line  cuts  in  the  text,  with  maps,  marks,  tables  of 
dynasties,  etc.  Large  royal  8vo,  cloth.  15s.  net. 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  MONOGRAPHS 
NO.  II.— SPANISH  ART 

An  Introductory  Review  of  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Textiles, 
Ceramics,  Woodwork,  Metalwork,  by  Royall  Tyler,  Sir  Charles  Holmes 
and  H.  Isherwood  Kay,  Geoffrey  Webb,  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B.  Rackham 
and  A.  van  de  Put,  Bernard  Bevan,  and  P.  de  Artinano,  respectively. 
With  a  General  Introduction  by  R.  R.  Tatlock,  late  Editor  of  The  Turlington 
Magazine.  Illustrated  by  120  large  scale  reproductions  of  Paintings, 
Decorative  Art,  Buildings,  etc.,  including  9  Plates  in  full  colour,  com¬ 
prising  280  pictures  in  all.  Royal  4to,  cloth.  25s.  net. 

NO.  III.— GEORGIAN  ART 

A  Survey  of  Art  in  England  during  the  reign  of  George  III,  1760-1820,  by 
leading  authorities.  The  Sections  comprise:  Painting  by  J.  B.  Manson; 
Architecture  and  Sculpture  by  Geoffrey  Webb;  Ceramics  by  Bernard 
Rackham;  Woodwork  by  Oliver  Brackett;  Textiles  by  A.  F.  Kendrick; 
Minor  Arts  by  Louise  Gordon-Stables.  With  an  Introduction  by  Roger 
Fry.  The  Illustrations  include  6  Plates  in  colour  and  64  in  half-tone, 
comprising  some  100  subjects.  Royal  4to,  cloth.  21st.  net. 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  ANTOINE  WATTEAU,  1684-1721 

By  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  Editor  of  “Old 
Master  Drawings.”  A  full,  original  and  critical  Survey.  Illustrated  by  100 
Collotype  Reproductions  of  selected  characteristic  Drawings  from  private 
and  public  collections,  many  unpublished,  a  Frontispiece  in  colour  and 
16  of  the  master’s  most  important  pictures.  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  £ 2  2s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING 

By  H.  M.  Cundall,  F.S.A.  With  a  Foreword  by  Sir  H.  Hughes-Stanton, 
P .R.W.S.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this 
important  standard  work,  with  64  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour,  and  a 
full  biographical  list,  arranged  alphabetically,  of  the  principal  English 
Water-colourists.  Large  Medium  8 vo,  cloth.  15s.net. 

HISTORIC  TEXTILE  FABRICS 

By  Richard  Glazier.  Containing:  Materials — The  Loom — Pattern — 
Tapestries— Dyed  and  Printed  Fabrics— Church  Vestments,  etc.,  with 
about  100  Plates  from  Photographs  and  from  the  Author’s  Drawings 
mcmding  4  in  colour,  and  43  Line  Diagrams,  illustrating  over  200  varieties 
of  Textile  Design.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  21s.  net. 

THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  OLD  LACE 

In  all  Countries,  from  the  XVIth  to  the  Early  XIXth  Centuries.  By  Alfred 
von  Henneberg.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wilhelm  Pender.  Con- 
taiU,n8 ;  a  .  original  account  of  the  Development  of  Style  and  an  Analysis 
of  Technique  and  Texture.  Illustrated  by  190  full-page  plates,  8  in  colour, 
giving  60  specimens  from  scale  diagrams  and  250  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Old 
Lace.  Large  4to,  cloth,  gilt.  £3  3s.  net. 
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FURNITURE  FOR  SMALL  HOUSES 

By  Percy  A.  Wells.  Containing  56  Plates  of  Designs  reproduced  from 
Photographs  and  Working  Drawings  by  the  Author,  together  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text.  Cheaper  reissue.  Small  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  HOME  MAKING 

By  Edward  W.  Gregory.  Containing  Practical  Hints  and  Information  on 
such  subjects  as  Taking  a  House — Wallpapers — Furnishing  Various  Rooms 
— Pictures — Kitchen — Heating — Carpets — Curtains — Things  that  Get  Out 
of  Order,  etc.  Containing  224  pages,  with  9  Plates  in  full  colour  of  decor¬ 
ative  schemes,  numerous  Photographs  of  Interiors,  and  many  Sketches, 
Plans  and  Diagrams.  Second  Edition  revised.  Square  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  DECORATIVE  ART 

A  Series  of  200  examples  of  Interior  Decoration,  Furniture,  Lighting, 
Fittings,  and  other  Ornamental  Features.  By  Maurice  S.  R.  Adams.  The 
book  is  arranged  in  sections,  taking  in  mm  each  type  of  room,  and  giving 
its  complete  furnishing.  Illustrated  by  120  photographic  plates  and  line 
drawings,  with  descriptive  text.  Demy  4to,  art  canvas,  gilt.  8s.  6d.  net. 

DESIGN  IN  WOODWORK 

By  Percy  A.  Wells,  author  of  “Modern  Cabinetwork,”  etc.  Illustrated 
by  25  full-page  drawings  comprising  150  diagrams  and  47  plates  from 
photographs  of  Mirrors,  Stools,  Clocks,  Cabinets,  Tables,  Bookcases,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 

HANDCRAFT  IN  WOOD  AND  METAL 

A  Handbook  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Students,  Craftsmen,  and  others. 
By  John  Hooper  and  Alfred  J.  Shirley.  With  over  300  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  and  Photographs.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Large  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

CRAFTWORK  IN  METAL 

A  Practical  Elementary  Textbook  for  Teachers,  Students,  and  Workers. 
By  Alfred  J.  Shirley.  Comprising  a  series  of  progressive  Lessons  and 
Exercises,  illustrated  by  numerous  full-page  Plates  from  the  Author’s 
Drawings,  each  accompanied  by  detailed  working  directions,  including 
also  Practical  Notes,  Tables,  etc.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  5  s.  net. 

BOOKCRAFTS  AND  BOOKBINDING.  A  Practical  Course. 

By  John  Mason,  Teacher  at  Leicester  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  etc.. 
Containing  sections  on  Historical  Developments,  various  Binding  Processes, 
Lettering,  Leather,  Paper,  etc.,  with  some  300  illustrations  from  diagrams 
and  photographs  of  operations  and  finished  designs.  Large  8vo,  cloth. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

WOODCRAFT:  DESIGN  AND  PRACTICE 

By  Rodney  Hooper.  A  practical  manual  which  gives  a  variety  of  up-to-date 
and  original  treatments  for  the  design  and  construction  of  domestic  furni¬ 
ture  and  woodwork.  There  are  100  pages  of  text,  more  than  100  sketches 
and  diagrams  by  the  Author,  comprising  hundreds  of  practical  drawings, 
and  40  photographs  of  furniture  designed  by  the  most  eminent  firms  and 
individuals.  Super  royal  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CRAFTWORK  DESIGN 

A  Series  of  progressive  Lessons  and  Examples  in  Leatherwork 
Glove-making,  Raffia,  and  Feltwork.  By  Winifred  Clarke,  Teacher 
of  Needlework  and  Leather  at  Loughborough  College.  With  numerous 
plates  in  colour,  half-tone  and  line  from  the  author’s  designs,  and  from 
photographs  of  finished  objects.  Royal  8vo.  Half-cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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COLOUR:  A  Manual  of  its  Study  and  Practice 

By  H.  Barrett  Carpenter,  late  Headmaster  of  the  School  of  Art,  Roch¬ 
dale.  A  Series  of  16  concise  but  very  practical  chapters,  based  on  the 
Author’s  experiments,  on  Harmony — Contrast — Discord — Keynotes — 
Intermingling— Effect  of  Lighting— Dirty  Colour— Black-and- White,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  24  Plates  (some  double  size),  printed  in  colour;  giving  40 
Examples  of  Colour  Combinations,  Grading,  Toning,  etc.,  including  some 
new  examples  in  colour  of  application  in  Historic  Design.  New  and  Revised 
Impression.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  9s.  net. 

A  COLOUR  CHART 

Issued  in  connection  with  the  above  book.  Consisting  of  a  circle  17  inches 
in  diameter,  printed  in  Graded  Colour,  showing  14  shades.  Combinations 
and  Contrasts.  With  explanatory  letterpress.  Folio,  stout  paper.  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALPHABETS,  OLD  AND  NEW 

With  224  complete  Alphabets,  30  series  of  Numerals,  many  Ancient  Dates, 
etc.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Lewis  F.  Day.  With  a  short  account  of 
the  Development  of  the  Alphabet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  net. 

PEN  PRACTICE 

By  Walter  Higgins.  Chapters  on  Tools,  Broad-pen  Practice,  Spacing, 
Italics,  Uncials  and  Half-uncials,  Setting  out,  A  Cursive  Hand,  etc.  With 
27  Plates  specially  drawn  by  the  Author,  giving  some  hundreds  of  Letters, 
Ornaments  and  Exercises,  and  6  from  selected  Historical  Examples.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net;  or  boards  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMAN  ALPHABET  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES 

A  large-sized  Reproduction  of  the  Alphabet  of  the  Trajan  Column.  By 
Allen  W.  Seaby.  A  Series  of  large  Plates,  printed  from  the  wood  blocks, 
and  including  typical  examples  of  Renaissance,  Gothic,  and  Modern  Alpha- 
bets  and  Types.  With  Introduction  and  descriptive  Notes.  Medium  4to 
half-bound,  or  in  portfolio.  4s.  6d.  net. 

101  THINGS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS  TO  DO 

By  A.  C.  Horth,  Editor  of  “Educational  Handcraft,”  Examiner  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  author  of  numerous  craftwork  manuals.  Contain- 
lng  sections  on  paper  folding,  cutting  and  making,  and  making  many 
amusing  and  useful  objects,  painting,  etc.  With  90  full  page  practical 
diagrams  by  the  author  and  a  special  series  of  31  plates  from  designs  in 
colour.  An  unfailing  source  of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  young 
children  of  both  sexes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.net. 

101  THINGS  FOR  GIRLS  TO  DO 

By  A.  C.  Horth,  Editor  of  “Educational  Handwork,”  etc.  With  practical 
sections  on  Stitchery,  the  making  of  decorative  Household  Articles  in 
reit,  leather,  gesso,  raffia.  Hints  on  Mending,  Cleaning,  First-Aid  etc 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Line  Diagrams,  Photographs  of  finished  objects 
etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3  s.  net. 

1 01  THINGS  FOR  A  BOY  TO  MAKE 

By  A.  C.  Horth.  With  Notes  on  Workshop  Practice  and  Processes,  Tools, 
Joints,  and  full  reliable  directions  for  making  Working  Models.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  full-page  and  smaller  practical  Diagrams  and  Sketches 
specially  prepared.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo 
cloth.  3s.  net 

1 01  THINGS  FOR  THE  HANDYMAN  TO  DO 

By  9'  Horth.  This  highly  useful  volume  has  been  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  man  who  likes  to  do  the  odd  jobs  about  the  house.  Like  the 
other  books  in  the  series  it  is  lavishly  illustrated  by  hundreds  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  sketches  and  diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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ART  IN  DAILY  LIFE  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

By  D.  D.  Sawer,  late  Art  Lecturer  at  the  Diocesan  College,  Brighton. 
A  companion  and  complement  to  the  following  work  with  a  Foreword 
by  P.  H.  Jowett,  A.R.C.A.  A  comprehensive  course  for  Teachers,  Students 
and  Art  Lovers;  treating  of  the  Place  of  Drawing,  Plants  and  their  Use, 
Figure  Drawing  and  Drapery,  Animal  Drawing,  Modelling  Shapes  and 
Figures,  Casting,  Clay  Modelling,  Object  Drawing,  Notes  on  Crafts, 
Composition,  Design,  applied  and  graphic!  With  io  plates  in  colour  and  200 
illustrations  in  line  and  half-tone.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

EVERYDAY  ART  AT  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

By  D.  D.  Sawer.  With  an  appreciative  Foreword  by  Sir  Michael  Sadler, 
C.B.,  Oxford.  A  Practical  Course  based  on  the  new  Board  of  Education 
“Suggestions  to  Teachers,”  and  adaptable  to  Dalton  Methods,  containing 
graduated  lessons  on  Design,  Flower-painting,  etc.,  with  sections  on 
Architectural  Drawing,  Lettering,  Stained  Glass,  Leatherwork,  and  other 
Crafts.  With  64  Plates  in  half-tone,  from  the  Author’s  Drawings,  numerous 
full-page  and  smaller  Line  Illustrations,  and  8  Plates  in  colour.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PERSPECTIVE  IN  DRAWING 

A  simple  Introductory  Account.  By  D.  D.  Sawer.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Professor  Allen  W.  Seaby,  late  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  University  of 
Reading.  With  Sections  on  Basic  Principles,  the  Cube,  Cylinder,  Shadows, 
Reflections,  Aerial  Perspective,  Colour  and  Drawing.  Illustrated  by  over 
100  Diagrams  and  Sketches,  a  Frontispiece  in  colour,  and  reproductions 
from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  net. 

SKETCHING  AND  PAINTING  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

An  Elementary  Practical  Manual.  By  D.  D.  Sawer,  with  a  Foreword  by 
Lord  Baden-Powell.  With  chapters  on:  Ungathered  Wealth,  a  Day  Out, 
Materials,  Practice,  the  First  Sketch  Out  of  Doors,  Composition,  Mounting 
and  Framing.  Illustrated  by  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  8  plates  in  line  and 
half-tone,  and  3 1  text  illustrations  from  the  author’s  sketches,  diagrams,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  stiff  covers,  is.  6d.  net;  or  quarter-cloth,  2s.  net. 

LAUGHS  AND  SMILES  and  How  to  Draw  Them.  By  A.  A. 
Braun,  author  of  “Figures,  Faces  and  Folds”  and  other  works. 

Containing  45  Plates,  printed  in  tints,  of  numerous  constructional  sketches, 
building  up  in  successive  stages  humorous  likenesses  of  well-known  person¬ 
ages.  Comprising  about  300  sketches,  with  concise  text  and  anatomical 
diagrams.  Oblong  4to,  decorative  boards,  cloth  back.  3s.  6d.  net. 

FIGURES,  FACES  AND  FOLDS 

For  Fashion  Artists,  Dress  Designers,  and  Art  Students.  By  Adolphe 
Armand  Braun.  Containing  112  comparative  Plates,  giving  over  300  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Costume  and  Drapery.  Including  a  special  series  of  nude  and 
draped  studies  from  models  specially  posed  for  fashion  work.  With 
practical  text.  Dress  diagrams.  Figure  details,  Anatomy  analysis,  etc.  Cheaper 
reissue.  Demy  4to,  stiff  paper  covers,  10s.  6d.  net;  cloth,  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHILD  IN  ART  AND  N  ATURE 

By  A.  A.  Braun.  Containing  chapters  on  Anatomy,  Development,  and 
Expression,  and  over  300  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
of  child  poses,  expressions,  the  Child  Figure  in  Art.  Second  Edition. 
4to,  in  stiff  covers,  10s.  6d.  net;  or  cloth,  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Development  of  Architecture  and  the  Historic 
Arts,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Craftsmen.  By  Richard  Glazier, 
A.R.I.B.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Containing  700  Illustra¬ 
tions,  chiefly  from  the  Author’s  Pen  Drawings,  including  many  new  to  this 
Edition  from  various  sources,  and  a  special  series  of  coloured  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Plates  of  Ornament  of  the  Orient  and  the  Renaissance.  Large  8vo. 
doth.  1  as.  6d.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  ORNAMENT 

By  Professor  F.  Sales  Meyer.  With  3,000  Illustrations  of  the  Elements  and 
the  Application  of  Decoration  to  Objects,  e.g.  Vases,  Frets,  Diapers, 
Consoles,  Frames,  Jewellery,  Heraldry,  etc.,  grouped  on  over  300  Plates, 
reproduced  from  the  Author’s  specially  prepared  Drawings.  With  de¬ 
scriptive  text  to  each  subject.  Large  8 vo,  cloth.  15s.net. 

THE  STYLES  OF  ORNAMENT 

From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Middle  of  the  XIXth  Century.  A  Series  of 
3,500  Examples  Arranged  in  Historical  Order,  with  descriptive  text.  By 
Alexander  Speltz.  Revised  and  Edited  by  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.  Containing  560  pages,  with  400  full-page  Plates  exhibiting 
upwards  of  3,500  separate  Illustrations.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  15  s.  net. 

ABSTRACT  DESIGN 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Making  of  Pattern.  By  Amor  Fenn,  late  Head 
of  the  Art  Section,  Goldsmith’s  College,  New  Cross.  A  series  of  careful, 
informative  sections  on  Conditions,  Elements,  etc.  Illustrated  by  about 
180  full-page  Designs  from  the  Author’s  specially-prepared  Drawings. 
8 vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

PATTERN  DESIGN 

For  Students,  treating  in  a  practical  way  the  Anatomy,  Planning,  and  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Repeated  Ornament.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  Containing  about  300 
pages,  and  300  practical  Illustrations  from  specially  prepared  Drawings 
and  Photographs  of  the  Principles  of  Repeat  Design,  the  “Drop,”  the 
“Spot”  Geometrical  Ornament,  etc.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Amor  Fenn,  with  many  fresh  Illustrations,  including  a  series  in  colour. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  10s.  6d.  net. 

NATURE  AND  ORNAMENT 

By  Lewis  F.  Day.  Nature  the  Raw  Material  of  Design,  treating 
chiefly  of  the  decorative  possibilities  of  Plant  Form,  its  growth,  features, 
and  detail.  With  350  Illustrations,  chiefly  grouped  comparatively  under 
Flowers,  Seed  Vessels,  Fruits,  Berries,  etc.,  specially  drawn  by  Miss  J. 
Foord.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Chapter  by  Mary 
Hogarth.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  5s.  net. 

DRAWING,  DESIGN  AND  CRAFTWORK 

For  Teachers,  Students,  and  Designers.  By  Fredk.  J.  Glass.  Containing 
262  pages,  with  some  2,000  Illustrations  on  156  Plates,  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author  and  others,  and  Historic  Designs:  Chinese,  Persian,  Japanese, 
Medieval,  etc.  Third  Edition  revised  and  enlarged  with  many  new  Plates, 
including  a  special  series  in  colour  of  Historic  and  Modern  Designs.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  12s.  net. 
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APPLIED  ART 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Design  and  Handicraft,  arranged 
for  the  self-instruction  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Students.  By  P.  J.  Lemos, 
Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine.  Containing  400  pages  lavishly  illustrated 
by  37  Plates  in  colour  and  246  in  line,  pencil,  wash  and  half-tone,  from 
specially-prepared  drawings  and  photographs,  comprising  a  total  of  over 
3,000  illustrations.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt.  28s.  net. 


THE  ART  TEACHER 

By  P.  J.  Lemos,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  compendium  of  Art  Teaching  Ideas,  Suggestions  and  Methods 
based  upon  the  practice  of  leading  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Containing  500  pages,  profusely  illustrated  by  68 
Plates  in  colour  and  about  1,000  illustrations  in  line,  pencil  and  wash  from 
the  author’s  specially-prepared  drawings,  together  with  photographs. 
Large  8vo,  cloth.  £z  net. 

MUSIC  THROUGH  THE  DANCE 

By  Evelyn  Porter,  L.R.A.M.,  M.R.S.T.  A  handbook  for  teachers  and 
students,  showing  how  musical  growth  has  been  influenced  by  the  dance 
throughout  the  ages.  Illustrated  by  22  half-tone  plates  and  by  numerous 
quotations  in  music.  Dance  Examples  by  Marjorie  Woolnoth  and  a 
Greek  Dance  by  Ruby  are  also  included.  Medium  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MODELLING 

By  F.  J.  Glass.  Containing  Chapters  on  Figure  Modelling;  Relief  Work; 
Composition;  Casting;  Gelatine  Moulding;  etc.  With  a  section  on  History 
and  Ornament.  Illustrated  by  about  30  Plates  of  stages  and  processes, 
35  Plates  of  Sculpture  and  many  Line  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt. 
15  s.  net. 

THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  LINO  CUTTING  AND  PRINTING 

By  Claude  Flight,  author  of  “Tinker,  Tailor,”  etc.  With  a  Foreword  by 
J.  E.  Barton.  Treating  of  Designing,  Cutting,  Printing,  Alterations,  etc. 
With  77  Illustrations,  largely  full-page,  including  5  in  full  colour,  by  the 
author  and  others,  and  also  diagrams  and  prints  in  various  stages.  Tall 
8vo,  decorative  boards.  3s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  WOODCARVING 

By  Eleanor  Rowe.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  Two  Parts; 
1.  Elementary  Woodcarving,  embodying  “Hints  on  Woodcarving.” 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  many  full-page,  from  Drawings  and  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  carving  operations,  examples  and  details.  11.  Advanced  Wood- 
carving.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  many  full-page  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs  of  historic  and  modern  carvings.  Demy  8vo,  limp  doth, 
lettered,  5  s.  net  each;  or  two  parts  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  10s.  net. 

SAMPLERS  AND  STITCHES 

A  Handbook  of  the  Embroiderer’s  Art.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Christ:**. 
Containing  40  full-page  Reproductions  from  Photographs,  a  Frontispiece 
in  colour,  and  289  Text  Drawings.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  4to,  boards,  canvas  back.  23s.  net. 
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MODERN  DESIGN  IN  EMBROIDERY 

By  Rebecca  Crompton,  Examiner  and  Occasional  Inspector  in  Women’s 
Crafts  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Edited  by  Davide  C.  Minter.  A  novel 
approach  to  the  craft  on  modern  lines.  With  chapters  on  Creative  Em¬ 
broidery,  the  Value  of  Line,  Fillings,  Tone  Value,  Colour,  etc.  Illustrated 
by  4  Plates  in  colour,  74  Photographs  of  finished  samplers,  all  specially 
designed  and  worked  by  the  author,  and  112  practical  Line  Diagrams  in 
the  text.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

STITCH  PATTERNS  AND  DESIGNS  FOR  EMBROIDERY 

By  Anne  Brandon-Jones.  Containing  48  pages  with  45  photographic 
examples  on  12  Plates  of  simple  and  effective  embroidery  Motives,  a 
Frontispiece  in  colour  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations  of  Stitches  and 
Methods.  Crown  4to,  paper  wrappers,  3s.  net;  or  in  cloth,  4s.  net. 

CANVAS  EMBROIDERY 

A  Manual  for  Students  and  Amateurs  by  Louisa  F.  Pesel.  Containing 
48  pages  of  text,  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  and  14  specially  prepared  Plates 
showing  Stitches  and  methods.  Medium  oblong  4to,  paper  wrappers, 
3s.  net;  or  bound  in  cloth,  4s.  net. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  I.  DOUBLE-RUNNING,  or 
BACK-STITCH 

By  Louisa  F.  Pesel.  With  coloured  Frontispiece,  10  specially  drawn 
Plates  of  45  Working  Designs,  and  8  Plates  from  Photographs  of  10  English 
and  Coptic  Samplers,  comprising  numerous  Patterns  and  Motives.  With 
Practical  Text  and  a  Preface  by  Etta  Campbell,  Embroidery  Teacher, 
Winchester  School  of  Arts.  Uniform  with  “Canvas  Embroidery.”  Large 
oblong  4to,  paper  wrappers,  3s.  net;  or  boards,  cloth  back,  4s.  net. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  II.  CROSS-STITCH 

By  Louisa  F.  Pesel.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  10  specially  drawn 
Plates  of  32  Working  Designs,  etc.,  and  8  Plates  from  Photographs  of 
15  typical  English  Samplers  and  Objects.  Comprising  43  subjects,  giving 
hundreds  of  Patterns  and  Motives.  With  Practical  Text  and  a  Preface  by 
Professor  R.  Gleadowe,  late  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity.  Large  oblong  4to,  paper  wrappers,  3s.  net;  or  boards,  cloth  back,  4s.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  STITCHERY  DECORATIONS 

By  Winifred  M.  Clarke.  Containing  19  Plates  from  the  Author’s  specially 
prepared  Drawings,  giving  some  120  useful  original  Motives:  Borders, 
Rosettes,  Floral  Elements,  Patterns,  Lettering  and  Worked  Objects,  such  as 
Bags,  Blotters,  etc.  Including  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  Introductory  Text 
and  full  descriptive  Notes  on  the  Plates.  Crown  4to,  stiff  paper  wrappers, 
3s.  net;  boards,  cloth  back,  4s.  net. 

ART  IN  NEEDLEWORK 

A  Book  about  Embroidery.  By  Lewis  F.  Day  and  Mary  Buckle.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  by  Mary  Hogarth.  Including  a  specially  worked  Series 
of  Stitch-Samplers,  numerous  supplementary  Diagrams  and  many  Plates 
of  Historic  Embroidery— Chinese,  Medieval,  Italian,  French  and  Modern 
English.  With  additional  Examples  of  Modern  Work  by  Duncan  Grant, 
Mrs.  Newall,  Mrs.  Stoll,  D.  Hager,  and  others.  Containing  280  pages, 
80  full-page  Plates,  reproduced  from  Photographs,  and  50  Illustrations  in 
the  text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  “ PRACTICAL  DRAWING”  SERIES 
COMPOSITION 

An  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Pictorial  Design.  By  Cyril  C.  Pearce, 
R.B.A.  With  chapters  on  Tone,  Distribution,  Gradation,  Scale,  Perspec¬ 
tive,  Rhythm,  Harmony  and  Balance  of  Colour,  Discords.  Illustrated  by 
130  sketches  and  diagrams,  6  plates  in  colour,  and  28  full-page  illustrations 
from  great  masters.  Med.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ANIMAL  ANATOMY  AND  DRAWING 

By  Edwin  Noble.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Plates  in  facsimile  of  the 
Author’s  Drawings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Dogs,  Birds  and  Wild  Animals, 
representing  also  Features,  Details,  etc.  Including  also  numerous  full-page 
and  smaller  line  drawings  of  Muscles,  Bones,  etc.  Med.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PEN  DRAWING 

A  Practical  Manual  on  Materials,  Technique,  Style,  Texture,  etc.  By  G. 
M.  Ellwood.  Containing  sections  on  History — Technique — Materials — 
Figures,  Faces  and  Hands — Style  and  Methods — Landscape  and  Archi¬ 
tecture — Modem  Work — Magazine  Illustration — Humorous  Drawing 
Advertisements — Fashion.  With  100  pages  of  illustrations  by  the  chief 
pen  draughtsmen  of  present  and  recent  times.  Med.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SKETCHING 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Sketching  by  every  method. 
By  Jasper  Salwey,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  Author  deals  successively  with  various 
media — Pen,  Pencil,  Water-colour,  Oil,  Wash,  Crayon,  Chalk,  etc.,  and 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  Technique  of  each.  Illustrated  by  64 
plates  of  half-tone  illustration  and  6  plates  in  colour,  from  the  work  of 
great  artists.  Med.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  DRAWING  IN  LEAD  PENCIL 

By  Jasper  Salwey,  A.R.I.B.A.  A  Practical  Manual  dealing  with  Materials, 
Technique,  Notes  and  Sketching,  Building  up.  Form  and  Style,  Process 
Reproduction,  etc.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Containing 
232  pages  with  122  reproductions  of  selected  pencil  drawings  of  Land 
and  Seascapes,  Figure-Studies,  Book-Illustrations,  etc.  Med.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

SKETCHING  IN  LEAD  PENCIL 

By  Jasper  Salwey,  A.R.I.B.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  same  author’s  “Art 
of  Drawing  in  Lead  Pencil,”  but  dealing  entirely  with  sketching  as  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  making  of  finished  Drawings.  A  practical  manual  for  the 
Architect,  Student  and  Artist.  Containing  111  pages  and  56  Illustrations, 
by  well-known  artists  in  the  medium,  and  by  the  author.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Pictorial  Composition.  By  F.  J. 
Glass.  Contents:  Choice  of  Subject  and  Planning  of  Sketch— Tones— 
Exercise  in  Composition — Examples  from  the  Old  Masters.  With  6  Plates 
in  colour,  numerous  compositions  from  the  Author’s  Drawings,  and  a 
series  by  past  masters  of  Landscape  Painting.  Med.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

DRAWING  FOR  ART  STUDENTS  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 

By  Allen  W.  Seaby.  Containing  220  pages,  with  133  Illustrations  printed 
in  Sepia,  mostly  full-page  Plates,  from  Drawings  by  Old  and  Modern 
Artists.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 
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ART  AND  UNDERSTANDING 

By  Margaret  H.  Buli.ey  (M.  H.  Armitage),  Lecturer  and  Examiner  on 
Art,  author  of  “Art  and  Counterfeit,”  etc.  A  comparative  survey  of  the 
ideas  underlying  art,  old  and  modern,  pictorial  and  decorative,  true  and 
false,  contrasting  achievements  and  failures,  &c.  With  20  chapters  on  ( inter 
alia )  Psychology,  Technique,  Function,  Form,  etc.;  full  comments  on 
the  Illustrations;  and  a  miniature  anthology  of  striking  quotations,  prose 
and  verse.  Including  275  Illustrations  of  paintings,  drawings,  architecture, 
decorative  objects,  etc.,  from  the  work  of  primitive  races,  children,  and 
masters  old  and  new.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  15  s.  net. 

FASHION  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 

By  Louie  E.  Chadwick.  Illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  Historic 
Fashion  Plates,  Explanatory  Sketches  by  the  Author,  Figure  Studies,  and 
a  series  of  about  80  full-page  and  double  Plates  of  Contemporary  Fashion 
Drawings  by  well-known  artists.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LIVING  SCULPTURE 

A  Record  of  Expression  in  the  Human  Figure.  By  Bertram  Park  and 
Yvonne  Gregory.  With  an  historical  and  descriptive  Introduction  by  G. 
Montague  Ellwood.  Comprising  a  Series  of  47  full-page  Studies  of 
Selected  Male  and  Female  Figures  with  descriptive  Notes.  Small  4to,  cloth, 
gilt.  12s.  6d.  net. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  FOLK  TALES 

A  Regional  Treatment.  By  Rachel  M.  Fleming.  16  Tales  from  Iceland, 
Mexico,  Africa,  Australia,  etc.,  told  in  a  fresh,  easy  style.  With  17  illus¬ 
trations  from  drawings  and  photographs.  8vo,  boards  2s.  net;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

DINNER  BUILDING 

A  Book  of  entertaining  and  practical  instruction  in  the  Noble  Arts  of 
Cooking  and  Eating.  Written  by  W.  Teignmouth  Shore.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Gilbert  Frankau.  A  series  of  42  bright,  stimulating  but 
practical  Talks  on  such  subjects  as  The  Perfect  Dinner,  Sandwichery, 
Remnant  Days,  Cabbages  and  Things,  incorporating  hundreds  of  fresh 
recipes  of  all  kinds.  Cheaper  reissue.  F’cap  8vo,  cloth,  lettered.  2s.  net. 


THE  “SHELL”  GUIDES  TO  THE  COUNTIES  OF 

ENGLAND 

Each  containing  from  50  to  60  pages,  illustrated  mainly  by  photographs, 
with  map.  4to,  in  flexible  binding.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Volumes  ready  include: 

Cornwall;  Derbyshire;  Devon;  Dorset;  Kent;  Somerset;  Wiltshire; 
Buckinghamshire;  Hampshire;  Northumberland  and  Durham  (in  one 
volume). 


BATSFORD’S  PICTORIAL  GUIDES  TO  EUROPEAN 

CITIES 

I.  STOCKHOLM.  H.  COPENHAGEN,  m.  AMSTERDAM.  IV. 
HAMBURG. 

Their  Layout,  Highways,  Byways  and  Waterways,  Distinctive  Buildings, 
Life,  Work  and  Play,  presented  in  a  series  of  some  100  attractive  modern 
photographs,  specially  taken  by  Geoffrey  Gilbert.  With  Tourist  information 
and  full  informative  captions.  Square  8vo,  in  stiff  covers.  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume. 
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BATSFORD'S  COLLECTORS*  LIBRARY 

A  Series  of  Handbooks  written  by  experts,  providing  information 
practical  value  to  Connoisseurs,  Collectors,  Designers,  and  Students.  Each 
volume  forms  an  ideal  introduction  to  its  subject,  and  is  fully  illustrated 
by  Reproductions  in  Colour  and  from  Photographs.  The  following  volumes 
are  still  available.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  6s.  net  each. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  F.  Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie.  With 
94  Illustrations.  New  Impression. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  106  Illustrations. 
SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By  Bertie  Wyllie.  With  121  Illustrations. 
FRENCH  FURNITURE.  By  Andre  Saglio.  With  59  Illustrations. 
DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  W.  P.  Knowles.  With  54 
Illustrations. 

PORCELAIN.  By  William  Burton.  With  50  full-page  Plates  illustrating 
87  examples  from  various  Countries  and  Periods. 


ENGLISH  QUILTING,  OLD  AND  NEW 

A  Concise  Review  by  Elizabeth  Hake.  With  an  Historical  Account 
and  Practical  Directions  for  working.  Illustrated  from  numerous  Diagrams 
of  Patterns  and  Tools,  and  some  50  photographs  of  selected  examples 
from  Devon  and  Somerset,  Wales,  Durham,  and  abroad,  and  of  present- 
day  working.  4to  boards,  5s.  6d.  net;  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 


THE  NEW  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  Dorothy  Todd  and  Raymond  Mortimer.  With  over  200  Illustrations 
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